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Captain Henry Lomb, Born 1828. Died 1908. Who, by his generous 
support; made it possible to open the first free dentat dispensary of the 
Rochester: Dental Society, 
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ROGHESTER;DENDAL- SQOIBTY 
A Historical Sketch 
WILLIAM W,> BELCHER » De D-S., Rochester, N-Y- 

Thé flowing brief historical ‘sketch-of the work of the Rochester Dental 
Seciety-is-as-correct-as-- know-how to- make tt: inquiries-have- been made 
as to when a description of the activities of the Society was to be printed. 
dt would be necessary to-write-avolume, and agood, thick one at that, to 
record in detail the work accomplished before the dispensary was taken 
over by the city and the receipt of Mr. Eastman’s gift. It is therefore not 
indicated that the following account shall be comprehensive. The high 
nae Sond are. touched, and much detail is necessarily omitted. | 











——~ MERSON has well oral . inggiehe movement in the 
said, “In times United States. He gave his experi- 
> 6 when we thought «ences in: the Ansane Asylum located 
MESSY ourselves indolent at Ovid, and the need for dental! 
Nt we have afterwards treatment. Doctors Miller; Howard 
discovered that and Saunders’ were appointed a 
, much has been ac- committee to see if the establish- 
complished and much was begun in ment of a derital dispensary for the 
us. All our days are so unprofitable indigent poor was not practical in 
while they pass, that ’tis wonderful the city of Rochester. 
where or when we ever get anything As a result, on May 17, 1892, at the 
of this which we call wisdom, poetry, City Hospital, Rochester, New 
virtue. We never got it on any cal- York, was opened one of the first 
endar day. Some heavenly days . free dental dispensaries in the 
must have been intercalated some. United States. The equipment was 
where, like those that Hermes won meager in the extreme. An old- 
with dice of the Moon, that Osiris fashioned Archer chair and a few 
might be born.” Many of our days, instruments. Members volunteered 
our dental gatherings are, we think, to take their turn in furnishing this 
unprofitable, but we.return with ~service one day each week. Dr, H.S. 
new ideas which later we put into Miller, who was chairman of the 
practice. Sometimes we are uncon- committee, found it necessary to 
scious of this. act as supply, as many of the men 
When Dr. G. L. McClune of Ovid, © lived out of town, and did not or 
at a meeting of the Seventh District could not fill their appointments. 
Dental Society of the state of New The dispensary was abandoned 
York—at that time of about sixty after atwo years’ trial. 
members, widely separated in the Some ten years later a few enthusi- 
Seventh. Judicial «District—held © astic members of the Rochester 
April 28, 1891, at the Y.M.C:A. Dental Society, in view of the alarm- 
Building, Rochester, N. Y., read a ‘ing need of dental services among 
paper on ‘Hospital, Dentistry,” the, worthy poor, insisted on the 
he. was. not..conscious, nor were-his,., feasibility of establishing a dental 
hearers, that he had launched the dispensary. In> view:.of\ the: former 
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Charter Members of the Rachevte: Dee Society, established November 
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failure of the Seventh District 
Society, the older members were 
loath to again embark on a similar 
undertaking. They were perfectly 
willing, however, to see a committee 
appointed se se 

After four years’ existence and 
numerous reports of nothing accom- 
plished, the committee reported, 
through its chairman, Dr. F. W. 
Proseus, that the late Captain 
Henry Lomb stood ready to donate 
a sufficient sum of money to equip 
a free dental dispensary. 

Dr. Proseus, calling at the office of 
Dr. R. H. Hofheinz, who was the 
dentist of Mr. Lomb, introduced 
the subject of a free dental dis- 
pensary for the worthy poor of the 
city. of Rochester, and found an 
appreciative audience in Mr. Lomb 
of the Bausch & Lomb Company, 
manufacturers of microscopes, lenses 
and scientific instruments. He was 
so impressed with Dr. Proseus’ 
presentation: of the matter that he 
offered to give the society $600 for 
the establishment of a free dental 
dispensary se se 

The Bausch & Lomb Company, 
beginning with nothing, expanded 
so rapidly that it required all the 
capital that could be secured in its 
development and, although the 
Captain was considered a rich man, 
his rapidly increasing business re- 
quired the husbanding of his re- 
sources. He was a philanthropist, 
wise in his giving. At this early date 
he had for several years paid the 
salariés of three physicians and a 
number of nurses for the public 
schools to demonstrate their effi- 
ciency and need. He had given to the 
Mechanics’ Institute a total of 
$180,000. This was in small install- 
ments of a few thousands as they 
most needed it, Others have since 


— we 


_ given larger amounts, but never was 


money expended so wisely as the 
few thousands that the Captain was 
able to spare from his business. 
Also he paid the expenses of numer- 
ous graduates of our public schools 
in some mechanical pursuit, or, in 
the case of the girls, a training in 
domestic science. 

Mr. Lomb left for Europe, and it 
was during this time that the com- 
mittee visited the various hospitals 
and found no room with a suitable 
light. The dispensary was not 
intended primarily for childr=n, but 
for poor adults as well. If the service 
had been confined to the children, 
perhaps the schools would have 
welcomed us, but it did not occur to 
us to try this source, and after 
looking over the hospitals, it was 
decided to establish the charity in 
connection with the Rochester Pub- 
lic Health Association, 32 South 
Washington Street. 

This was a charity of Mr. Lomb’s, 
and its object was to inform the 
public as to health conditions, to 
maintain a museum of plumbing, 
etc. In equipping the dispensary the 
Captain’s gift of $600 was practi- 
cally doubled by donations from 
local merchants. and the dental 
trade. Indeed, if we had taken the 
time, I am sure we could have se- 
cured a full equipment from the 
manufacturers, who were perfectly 
willing that a few dentists should be 
foolish, make a failure of their en- 
terprise, and then say, “I told 
you so.” 

Among those contributing materials 
were: The Buffalo Dental Mfg. Com- 
pany; L. D. Caulk & Company; 
Dental Protective Supply Company; 
Globe Dental Mfg. Company; 
Charles Hainz & Sons;Parke, Davis 
& Company; The Harvard Com- 
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pany; Oakland Chemical Company; 
Kress & Owen; Traun Rubber 
Company; Johnson & Lund; A. S. 
Rutherford; Hisey Dental Mfg. 
Company; Johnson & Johnson; 
Klewe & Company; The Kolynos 
Company; Swift & Son; Colgate & 
Company; Vetter Desk Works. 

The equipment comprised a steel 
cabinet, a Ritter chair and engine 
and a laboratory bench for plate 
work. It was intended at first to do 
all lines of work for adults as well 
as children, including the making of 
plates; it was soon found necessary 
to abandon the treating of adults, 
and confine the service to children. 
@ So far as the adults were con- 





Location of the first free dental dispensary of the Society, at 
32 South Washington Street. 
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cerned the work was strictly repara- 
tive; but with the children the edu- 
cational features appealed to us 
strongly. The greatest terror of 
childhood is toothache. No one thing 
causes sO much pain and discom- 
fort. It is stated that 90 per cent of 
diseases are introduced through the 
mouth, and in relieving the children 
of their incubus of pain and suffering 
we were improving the general 
health, capacity for work and future 
welfare se se 

The committee of dentists were very 
enthusiastic and spent every mo- 
ment possible getting the room 
ready. Help could not always be 
secured when wanted, Windows 
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were washed, and other work that 
would ordinarily be hired in a pri- 
vate office. It entailed a lot of petty 
detail. Printing matter, supplies, 
equipment to install, plumbing, 
wiring, carpenter work, and some 
one must be present all the time to 
see that things were properly placed. 
@ The dispensary was opened to the 
public on Washington’s Birthday, 
February 22, 1905. The principals 
of the public schools were first 
notified that the dispensary was 
prepared to examine the teeth of 
the scholars, and appointing a day 
when this could be attended to. A 
number of the schools sent a large 
part of their enrollment to be 
examined; others a lesser number. 
They were informed as to their den- 
tal conditions, and, if financially 
unable to employ a dentist, were 
advised to visit the dispensary. 

For examination of the children’s 
teeth, Mr. Lomb volunteered a 
definite sum, but the amount so 
secured was turned over to the 
dispensary fund, to be employed for 
needed drugs and other essentials. 
@ During the first year, the follow- 
ing members alternated in attend- 
ance two afternoons each week: 
F. W. Proseus, W. W. Smith, Wm. 
W. Belcher, Albert E. Sager, B. S. 
Hert, G. B. Mitchell, W. A. Windell, 
F. M. Rood, F. Messerschmitt, 
G. G. Burns, L. S. Goble, Leroy 
Requa, G. C. Lowe, R. H. Hofheinz, 
L. H. Gilbert, C. F. Bunbury, J. E. 
Dunn, I. C. Edington, J. H. Beebee, 
J. W. Graves, M. L. Hulme, F. L. 
Sibley, H. S. Miller, J. Edw. Line. 
@ This arrangement was far from 
ideal se se 

The dentist might feel like a real 
philanthropist when the band was 
playing and he was in the spotlight 
and volunteered his services for a 


number of half-days during the 
year, but with the advent of the 
baseball season, or an extra pressure 
of work in his office, he found it 
inconvenient to fulfill his agree. 
ment. It was then left to the chair. 
man to find somebody to take up 
the time on short notice, or else go 
himself. The only alternative was to 
close the dispensary for ‘the after. 
noon, send home a lot of waiting 
children, to the detriment of the 
clinic and its future. 

In case a. tooth needed extensive 
treatment the dentist in charge for 
the day could only begin the same. 
He could not see the patient until 
his time came again, say three 
months hence. An appointment was 
made, another dentist treated the 
tooth and all were loath to assume 
the responsibility of closing it up 
and placing a permanent filling. 
Mr. Lomb at the end of the year 
offered to pay for the service of a 
dentist who would be in attendance 
from 2 until 5 P.M. each week day. 
This arrangement continued to the 
day of his death. The dental trade 
continued their donations, and there 
never was a time in which we were 
without materials from this source. 
@ Our patients came from every- 
where. This was a charity of 
charities. They came from the 
orphan asylums, Protestant, Cath- 
olic and Jewish, the various hos- 
pitals, the Home of the Friendless, 
the Children’s Aid Society, the 
Society for Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children, the Industrial School, the 
Door of Hope, the Health Asso- 
ciation, the Health Bureau, the 
Tuberculosis Hospital, the Day 
Camp, and every public and paro- 
chial school in the city, from minis- 
ters, priests, physicians, teachers 
and laymen. 
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The interior of the first free dental dispensary of the R. D.5., ) 
opened on Washington’s birthday, February 22, 1905. Equip- 
ment included steel and glass antiseptic cabinet, electric engine, | 
fountain spittoon, modern chair, etc., together with a complete 
outfit for mechanical dentistry. 
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An effort was made to investigate 
every case, but many of the 
children did not need investigation. 
Their poorly nourished bodies spoke 
for themselves. 


“ That all softening, overpowering 
knell, 


The tocsin sound of the soul—- 


the dinner-bell,”’ 


had been conspicuous by its absence. 
They came to the clinic in all trust- 
fulness, grateful and appreciative. 
Surely these were God’s poor. 

It was the practice on first opening 
the dispensary to take care of tuber- 
cular patients from the Municipal 
Hospital; but for sanitary reasons, 
this was discontinued, and a chair 
installed at the hospital for the 
treatment of tubercular patients, 
which during the first year was 
supplied by members of the society, 
@ In establishing the dispensary 
we had the active cooperation of the 
health officer, Dr. George Goler, and 
the head of the Public Health Asso- 
ciation, Dr. M. E. Leary. Children 
desiring to engage in industrial 
pursuits before the school age had 
to make application to the health 
officer. It was his custom, before 
issuing a permit, to insist that the 
prospective worker’s eyes, ears, 
nose, throat and teeth, if diseased, 
should be r'aced in condition. This 
was not only in justice to the child, 
but that he should be able to render 
continuous service to his employer. 
So far as possible preference was 
given to the boy or girl seeking a 
working permit, as it was realized 
that their time was limited and a 
position waited for them as soon as 
their work was completed. 

During one month seventeen porce- 
lain crowns were inserted. A missing 
front tooth is bad enough in the 


re: 


mouth of an adult, but in the case of 
a child, it is almost a deformity. The 
child is handicapped in obtaining 
employment and loses self respect. 
Every one of the children with one 
of these porcelain crowns in place 
was about the most grateful and 
happy youngster you would want 
to meet. If the manufacturers who 
donated these crowns could have 
seen just one of these children and 
realize what their small gift had made 
possible, for even one worthy child, 
they would have felt well repaid. 
@ These children were welcomed 
and treated without price, but it 
resulted in the city (during the last 
two years of the dispensary, before 
it was absorbed by Mr. Eastman’s 
gift) alloting to the dispensary for 
its use, $2,000 per annum. This was 
without the working of a political 
pull in any degree. We were simply 
given the money and told to spend 
it to the best advantage, which we 
did se se 

Dr. F. W. Proseus, our chairman, 
having disagreed with the com- 
mittee during the second year, with- 
drew from active participation in 
the work, and thus it developed 
on the writer to assume the burden 
of the chairmanship. The next few 
years was a most strenuous period. 
It seemed that no one appreciated 
the charity, nor would they contri- 
bute to its maintenance. Mr. Lomb, 
our patron, died in 1908. His family 
gave their support until the end of 
the year. 

During his life he gave to the 
Rochester Dental Society for sal- 

aries and establishing the clinic, the 
sum of four thousand dollars. He 

was certainly a genius in his giving. 

To him was given the foresight to 

see the necessity of a charity, and 

with his wise support it was carfe- 
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Old No. 14 school building, later destroyed by fire. Here was located the 
first free public school dental dispensary in the United Sta:es. 


fully nursed through the infantile 
period when no one could or would 
see its value; until such time as the 
public would relieve him of the 
burden of support. He felt that in 
giving his money he was, as he him- 
self expressed it, “‘ doing so little.” 
He wanted to be on the firing line, 
and nothing was too small or 
menial if he felt that he was helping 
the cause. 

The greatest thing in having been 
associated with a man like Captain 
Lomb is that your faith in human 
nature has been so enlarged that 
you are, like Stockton’s tale of 


“The Hundredth Man,” always 
looking for -another like him. It 
compensates in a large degree for 
having been associated with scala- 
wags and nubbings of earthcraft. 
Somewhere and sometime before 
you pass the Great Divide, you 
expect to met another as good, as 
unselfish, as generous, as wise and 
humble. The remembrance is like a 
blessing se se 

The death of Mr. Lomb left us to 
our own resources. No one had any 
experience in raising money; it was 
all new work. A list was made out of 
those charitably inclined, and letters 
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FIRST ANNUAL REPORT 


Rochester Free Dental Dispensary 





On Washington’s Birthday, February 22d, 1905, the Roch- 
ester Dental Society, under the auspices of the Rochester Public 
Health Association, opened a Free Dental Dispensary at 32 
South Washington Street, for the care of the teeth of the worthy 
poor. 

Equipment and materials valued at $1200 was installed ; 
one-half of this amount was donated in cash by a member of 
the Rochester Public Health Association and one-half by mem- 
bers of the Dental Society, City Merchants and Dental Manu- 
facturers and Dealers throughout the world. 


During the first year, twenty-four members of the Society, 


alternated in attendance at the Dispensary 


January 15th, 1906, an Qperating Staff of three dentists 
were appointed; one of whom is in attendance from 2 to 5 
P M. euch Week day. 


Report of operations to March Ist, 1906, are as follows: 


' Patients Treated - 203 
Separate Visits Made - 478 
Operations Performed 1078 


F. W. PROSEUS, Chairman. 
WM. W. BELCHER, 
B. S. HERT, 
W. W SMITH, 
L. H. GILBERT, 
Committee. 
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mailed stating our needs. As a result, 
the sum of $1,387.50 was received. 
@ It was thought at the time of the 
death of our benefactor that it was 
the greatest of calamities; in reality 
it was a blessing in disguise. We had 
to get out and hustle. So long as 
Captain Lomb furnished the money, 
everybody not closely associated 
with the work lost all interest, and 
soon there was developed one of the 
finest “* anvil choruses ”’ in the land. 
No one had to give up anything. 
All they had to do was to criticize 
those in charge. But now the public 
was asked to help in the support of 
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Interior view of No. 14 school free dental dispensary, established 
February, 22, 1910. 


the dispensary, and they com- 
menced to take an interest in its 
existence. 

One of the first steps was to ap- 
proach a wealthy philanthropist of 
our city with a letter asking for a 
five minute interview in regard to 
the needs of the dispensary, expect- 
ing that he would offer to take up 
the work and furnish all the funds. 
He replied that he was just leaving 
for Europe and could not spare 
the time for even a five minute 
interview, but enclosed a check for 
two hundred dollars. 

In January, 1910, was launched the 
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Dental Dispensary Record, a little 
publication which was intended to 
keep our friends instructed as to the 
status of the charity, to give credit 
to those who had donated, and 
disseminate information in regard 
to our doings. The first number was 
of eight pages. At the end of the 
first year it was decided to abandon 
the original plan of a local circula- 
tion and local advertising. In 1911 
we took up the national feature of 
the publication and new support was 
sought among the dental trade. The 
magazine was a success from the 
beginning; although issued bi- 
monthly, it necessitated continuous 
work, and during the four years of 
its existence, four different business 
managers were employed. At the 
end of the fourth year we had 
- accomplished all we had planned, 
the magazine had doubled and 
quadrupled to sixty-eight pages and 
the circulation had been in keeping. 
It was not receiving the support 
among the members of the society 
which it deserved, and the editor 
was tired; likewise the publication 
committee, therefore, it was decided 
to discontinue publication, which 
was done with everything in a sol- 
vent condition and a small surplus. 
q| On our fifth anniversary, Feb- 
ruary 22, 1910, was established the 
first school dispensary in the United 
States. Miss Edith M. Scott, princi- 
pal of No. 14 School, had made 
overtures to the committee to 
establish a dental dispensary in her 
school. The dental manufacturers 
and dealers were called upon to 
furnish the material and equipment. 
In view of our successful manage- 
ment they responded most gener- 
ously. A list of the firms contribut- 
ing follows: Ritter Dental Mfg. 
Company; Electro Dental Mfg. 


Company; Lee S. Smith & Son Mfg, 
Company; A. C, Clark & Company; 
Johnson & Lund; Buffalo Dental 
Mfg. Company; Consolidated Den- 
tal Mfg. Co; Lukens & Whittington; 
Dentinol & Pyorrhocide Company; 
Kelly Dental Supply Company; 
C. Ash & Sons; W. V. B. Ames; The 
Hisey Dental Mfg. Company; The 
John Hood Company; Odontogra- 
phic Mfg. Company; Pelton & 
Crane; Nontox Chemical Company; 
Yawman & Erbe; Mrs. Ambrose 
Lawrence; American Cabinet Com- 
pany; New England Water Supply 
Company; Dr. C. F. Booth; Eck- 
field & Dubois; The William Sharp 
Company; Alling & Cory; Burnett 
Printing Company; The Dental 
Supply Company; L. D. Mosher; 
J. A. Sprague & Company; Alkalol 
Chemical Company; Lambert Phar- 
macal Company; Horlick’s Malted 
Milk Company; Oakland Chemical 
Company. 

An insurance of one thousand 
dollars was placed on the same and 
a few years later when this school 
was destroyed by fire the insurance 
was collected and forms the basis 
of a library fund. 

In view of the great interest mani- 
fested: in mouth hygiene at the 
present time, it is curious to look 
back to this period and see how 
apathetic the public was towards 
the enterprise. We had a formal 
opening at No 14 School in which 
the public was invited to inspect the 
equipment. Very few availed them- 
selves of this privilege, and so far 
as the interest of the public was 
concerned, to. be judged by this 
manifestation, it was a frost. 

But this proved to be the turning 
point. From this time on, with the 
support of the schools, its teachers, 
and the health officer, the public had 
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learned to take this charity most 
seriously and rallied to its support, 
to the benefit entertainments, our 
annual appeal and, as indicated, the 
city later contributed two thousand 
dollars per annum. 

To support the charity, two enter- 
tainments were given at the Lyceum 
Theatre, which netted us over 
$1,000 each. The money was very 


welcome, but best of all, was the 


publicity given the work. The 
first entertainment was on a per- 
centage basis; the opera, ‘“ Pa- 
tience”’ was given on: our own 
responsibility, under the direction 
of our new chairman, Doctor F. L. 
Sibley, assisted by Doctor Gerald 
G. Burns. The story has already 
,been told of Sibley’s introduction to 
the oral hygiene work in Rochester. 
hy never met a man who had more 
‘friends than Frank Sibley. His 
jinterest in Masonry was intense, 
“and at the beginning of the dental 
dispensary movement in Rochester, 
he was busy filling the chairs of 
higher offices in the Masonic Order, 
and could not spare the time from 
his practice to help in the dental 
dispensary movement. 
When we opened the second dental 
dispensary, and asked for volun- 
teers to take care of the work until 
funds could be secured to pay an 
operator, Sibley agreed to give one- 
half day every other month. His 
first patient was a street gamin, 
with dirty hands and face. Sibley 
washed the boy’s face with a wet 
towel and told him he must clean up 
the next time he came to the dis- 
pensary. The boy’s teeth needed 
attention, and were covered with 
tartar and green stain. Doctor 
Sibley carefully cleaned one side of 
his mouth, and found teeth that 
came out white and inviting, but he 
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stopped at the median line and told 
the kid to look at his teeth for a 
week and then come back and he 
would clean the other side. The boy 
was back at the end of the period 
for more dentistry, with clean 
hands and face. So, too, was Sibley 
and he finished the cleaning, with a 
few words of commendation as to 
improved conditions, and advised 
him to keep it up and give the 
family bath-tub a surprise party. 
The nurse in charge told afterwards 
that the boy continued to come each 
week, until his teeth were all filled, 
and his hands and face kept getting 
whiter, until at the last visit they 
were as clean and white as the 
dentist’s who worked over him. 
From that time on, Sibley took a 
keen interest in free dental dis- 
pensaries, and when I resigned from 
the chairmanship of the board of 
directors, Sibley was asked to 
accept the position, as it was the 
wish of each member that he bring 
his executive ability and training to 
the work. He accepted, and to the 
day of his death, which occurred 
March 3, 1914, sacrificed his time 
and money to the cause. 

The children continued to come to 
the dispensary in increasing num- 
bers. We never had an examination 
of the schools to find out just what 
percentage of decay was present, 
but kept busy attending to those in 
trouble. A series of fifty-eight lec- 
tures in the public and parochial 
schools was given by Dr. J. P. 
Corley of Sewanee, Tennessee, with 
the co-operation of the committee, 
during a period of three weeks. 
There was also distributed over 
40,000 copies of an illustrated book- 
let prepared by the society, “A 
clean mouth and ten reasons for 
keeping it clean,” 
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Formerly of 


LYCEUM 


The Rochester Dental Society 


Presents a Revival of. 
Gilbert and Sullivan’s Opera 
Under direction of . 


Mr. Tom Karl and Mr. Dellon Dewey 


Conductor, Mr. Richard H. Lansing: 





yr" 


Thursday, Friday and Saturday 
April 18th, 19th and 20th, 1912 





The Bostonians 


THEATRE 








BENEFIT FREE DENTAL DISPENSARIES 


Tickets now on sale at Scrantom, Wetmore & Co., Gibbons & Stone 
and any member of the Rochester Dental Society 


Reserved Seats, Fifty Cents to One Dollar and One-half 








q Box Office Opens April 15th, 9 A. M. 


—Ll 


Poster announcing benefit entertainment, much reduced in size. 


While these lectures were going on 
Mr. William Hodge, well known 
in his character, “‘ The Man From 
Home,” announced from the stage 
of a local theatre in which he was 
then playing, that he would give 
$1,000 to the most worthy charity 
in the city. It was thought that our 
charity was the most worthy one 
and we entered the contest. In this 





we received material assistance from 
Health Officer, Dr. George W. Goler, 
the Board of Education, and in fact 
every person connected with the 
schools who were ready to testify 
as to the worthiness of the charity. 
The following letter was sent by the 
Health Officer, dated November 5, 
1910:- 
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Mr. William Hodge, well known in his character, “‘ The Man from Home,” 
announced from the stage of a Rochester theatre, that in recognition of 
the fact that his birthplace was located a few miles from Rochester, he 


would give the sum of $1,000 to the most wort 
investigation by a committee of citizens, the 


charity in the city. After 
ochester Dental Society 


was awarded the sum as “maintaining the most worthy charity.” 


dear Mr. Hodge: 
saw in the morning’s paper your 
thousand dollars to 


izati 
who tried to establish a foundation for 
the care of children’s tee children’s 
mou 


ths. 
Those of us who have endured the ills 
of toothache, — Maen ots om have ——_ of the 





Asa oes worker for children, and 





an experience that varies from resi- 

denceship in a babies’ hospital to three 

peers residence in the largest Reform 

hool in the State, it is my earnest con- 

viction that no work for real philanthropy 

will be productive of so much good 4s 

that work being done by the dentists for 

the preservation of teeth and cleanliness 
of the mouth. 

Believe me, 
Sincerely yours, 
George W. Goler, M. D. 


The following by Miss Edith Scott 
of No, 14 School and her associates 
is self-explanatory: 


My dear Mr. Hodge: 
We have in our school a little room 
eight by nine feet. It was the first dental 
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clinic in America to be established in a 
public school building. It is furnished 
with the best apparatus that American 
dentistry knows. 

Established only since last February, 
its books show 500 treatments represent- 
ing 178 children. These are children whose 
parents are unable to pay for the services 
of regular dentists. This means, then, 
that 178 needy children have, clean 
ewe a and the accompanying physical 
benefi 

This. unique room was established and 
furnished by the R. D. S. through their 
enlisting the interest of dental furnishing 
houses. It did not cost them a_ cent. 

We mostly judge men and dental soci- 
eties by their works. Now, if the R. D. S. 
could establish this clinic out of nothing, 
what could they not do with your $1000? 

We most cordially invite “‘ The Man 
from Home ”’ to visit our wonderful little 
clinic, and lest he be unable to come, we 
enclose a picture of it. 


Also the following: 


Dear Mr. Hodge: 

You have made a most generous offer 
to contribute one thousand dollars to 
that charity of Rochester which upon 
evidence appeals to you as most worthy. 
The Board of Education of the city of 
Rochester, the superintendents, super- 
visors, and principals of the public schools 
believe that no philanthropic work in the 
city has a more convincing appeal than 
that which is being done by the Rochester 
Dental Society in caring for the mouths 
and teeth of the children. It has been 
clearly demonstrated that much of the 
poor work done by the pupils of our pub- 
lic schools is due to weak bodily condi- 
tions, and that in countless cases these 
weak bodily conditions are in turn direct- 
ly traceable to poor mouth and teeth 
conditions with their corres injur- 
ious effect upon digestion and nutrition. 
Mouth hygiene, therefore, has a most 
convincing appeal, but also because of 
its importance in educational economy, 
and social and civic progress. 

It is the urgent appeal of the under- 
signed, therefore, that you place your 
generous contribution with the Rochester 
Dental Society to enable it to carry on 
more extensively its most important 
work in our city. 

Signed by Board of Education, Superin- 

tendents, Supervisors, Principals of 

the Public Schools. 


After an investigation by the com- 
mittee of which Mayor Edgerton 
was chairman, the dispensary was 
awarded the thousand dollars. This 
in itself was good, but the fact that 
this was the most worthy charity in 
the city of Rochester, was worth 
more than the money. 

The society had no funds to pay for 
the educational campaign, and the 


_committee had gone ahead on faith, 


contracting debts of which they 
could not see the end, and this 
would pay all bills and leave a small 
surplus. But the members of the 
society, by a subscription, raised the 
amount of our educational cam- 
paign, $928.42, and thus the thou- 
sand dollars from Mr. Hodge was 
used as it was intended for our 
philanthropic work. 

The lectures terminated with a 


‘grand mass meeting, on Mouth 


Hygiene, at Convention Hall which 
will seat some three thousand 
people. The hall was comfortably 
filled on the evening of Thursday, 
November 10, 1910. To make a 
sugar coating to the pill, we 
employed a vocalist and a band 
which rendered sweet music to the 
assembled multitude. 

Dr. John P. Corley presented his 
lecture by the aid of stereopticon 
views as given in parochial and 
public schools. Following this a 
class of children from school No. 4 
were put through the tooth-brush 
drill, and although they had re- 
ceived but two lessons, followed 
closely the movement of their 
instructor, and seemed to enjoy the 
manual se se 

Mr. William H. Allen, P. H. D., of 
New York City, came next on the 
program, and made an excellent 
presentation of his subject. 

The next feature of the meeting was 
the formal presentation of the check 
for $1,000, the gift of Mr. William 
Hodge, for the work of the free 
dental dispensaries. The check was 
presented by Mayor Hiram H. 
Edgerton, in a few well chosen 
words, and acknowledgement made 
to the same by Dr. R. H. Hofheinz, 
chairman. 

Professor George M. Forbes, presi- 
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Mouth Hygiene Mass Meeting 
UNDER THE AUSPICES’ OF THE 
ROCHESTER DENTAL SOCIETY 
AT CONVENTION HALL 
Thursday Evening, November 10th, 1910 


R. H. HOFHEDNZ, D. D. S., Chairman 








Programme 
PARK BAND CONCERT, 7:30 to 8:60 O’CLOCK AND AT INTERVALS 


STEREOPTICON LECTURE—MOUTH HYGIENE 
Joun P. Cortey, D. D. S., M. D., Sewanee, ‘Tenn. 
(Lecturing in our schools on this subject) 


THE PUBLIC’S SHARE IN THE CAMPAIGN FOR MOUTH HYGIENE 
Ws. H. ALLEN, Phd., New York City 
(Director Bureau of Municipal: Research) 


CHECK FOR ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS—GIFT OF MR. WILLIAM HODGE 
PRESENTATION BY Mayor Hiram H. EDGERTON 
Response sy O. W. Norton, D. D. S., PRESIDENT 


SHORT TALKS ON THE VALUE OF THE DENTAL DISPENSARY AND LECTURES | 


IN THE SCHOOLS Pror. Gzo. M. Forses, Pror. C. F. Carrot 


THE NATIONAL DENTAL ASSOCIATION 
Epw. S. GayLorp, D. D. S., New Haven, Conn. 
(President National Dental Association) 





Musical Programme 
THE PARK BAND ‘ . : ‘ : ; Turopore Dosensacn, Director 


MICCOLO VALERIO ‘ P . . a Flutte Soloist 

Henry GLuck . . ° ° : ‘ Horn Soloist 
PP 0 06s bb dsccesodssssccdoeseds I cncddisnd cccbecienseds cb oeeddsicedbocensssectdase Weber 
INTERMEZZO........ erccccccecccccs ~CAVALIERIA RUSTICANA ....00ccccccccccccceccesesesess Mascagni 
rE PO ccccccccencocccoscoposcsee TUR CHOCOLATE BOLTIER cccccccccccccccccccccccccseces Strauss 
PRINED 6 cacdedocdpoccdccsscebdevere ED GUN I ans cs coccrnesccepeeeseeseedabnessece Title 

'MICCOLO VALERIO AND Henry GLuck 

DTT sciedcaceaubiss eebonbsebeanad ey SEED CRE, wancedecoossccedabenes ecoeeste Haschna 
DUPED bcd ccrcdbcwvetsccdeccdocutes OS BU hess ccdvcccczebcssedessés bikbtbededbedsdbes Rossini 
PILGRIMS’ CHORUS FROM TANNHAUSER. ..ccccccccsccccccccceccvcecccccccessccccescosess Wagner 
PEED EEEED. 06 cdtccc ccoscdoccessccuece Se SD DU TOEED cdcccacccetooceecescnseenscces Dalbey 


VAR. FOR ALL INSTRUMENTS 





Boral Programme 
MR. WALTER BENTLEY BALL 


ist On THE ROAD TQ MANDALAY, By Oley Spears. 
2d Group of Folks Songs, A Tur Cow Boy, (On the Lower Prairie). 
B Tue Zuni Inpian, (The Blanket Song). C PLANTATION SONG, (The Danville Chariot). 


Tom BOCME, PEWTER 
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dent of the Board of Education 


made some timely remarks, followed. 


by Professor C. F. Carroll, who 
said in part: ‘‘ It gives me pleasure 
to refer to the spirit of the work 
that has been accomplished by the 
Rochester Dental Society during 
the last -three or four years in 
connection with the public schools. 
q@ “I recall that some time ago a 
committee of three gentlemen, mem- 
bers of the Dental Society, appeared 
before the Board of: Education and 
requested the privilege of equipping 
a dental dispensary in No. 14 School. 
They expressed it as their intention 
to carry on a dental clinic by volun- 
tary service of members of the 
society Se se 

“A few weeks later I was informed 
that the dispensary was completed 
and was invited to visit it at my 
convenience. The dispensary ap- 
pears to be not only completely but 
elegantly equipped. The Board of 
Education was not asked to assist 
financially and I assume that the 
Dental Society provided all the 
funds for the installment of the 
plant se se 

“Later I met these gentlemen with 
other members of the society at No. 
26 School, where they expressed a 
desire to install another dispensary 
at a later date. Still later the mem- 
bers of this committee asked per- 
mission of the Board of Education 
to bring a speaker from the South, 
skilled in the details of the profession 
who should address the children in 
the public schools upon the subject 
of ‘Mouth Hygiene.’ With great 
fidelity, patience, and . executive 
ability they carried out the ar- 
rangements for this series of ad- 
dresses se se 

“The courtesy and consideration 
of these gentlemen in these enter- 





prises, have been most marked, 
and it has given great pleasure to 
the officials connected with the 
school department to co-operate 
with them. Their modesty has been 
equalled only by the success of the 
enterprise and their skill in dealing 
with the difficulties which has 
attended their undertaking. 

“I can add with pleasure that the 
lectures of Dr. Corley have been 
most acceptable to the principals 
and the teachers of the schools. 
These lectures have been brief and 
have dealt with a few essential 
points which Dr. Corley has suc- 
ceeded in projecting in the form of 
very valuable suggestions to his 
audiences of children. The children 
have communicated the messages to 
their parents and it is only fair to 
say that the entire Rochester public 
has received valuable instruction 
in the line of mouth hygiene, 
which will have far reaching effect 
in improving the health of the pres- 
ent and succeeding generations s» 
“The movement of the Dental 
Society may fairly be classed with 
the work of the Board of Health 
and the Public Health Association, 
in the combined effort that is being 
made to reconstruct the physical 
conditions of childhood. All this 
brings us nearer to the ideal. This 
ideal suggests that every child be 
relieved of every physical handicap 
in order that he may have a 
fair chance in school and a fair 
chance in the world. These physical 
handicaps have become numerous 
and have plainly a tendency toward 
deterioration, and we are under 
obligation to the Dental Society for 
their contribution in the common 
effort to improve the standards of 
the community and of the school 
system.” 
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William Bausch. 


Operating room, School No. 26, equipment donated by Mr. 
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The meeting closed with a few words 
of appreciation by Edward S. 
Gaylord, D. D. S. of New Haven, 
Conn., president of the National 
Dental Association. 

As has been mentioned, to secure the 
cooperation of all the members it 
was necessary to subdue one’s per- 
sonality and not appear in the 
limelight. The committee followed 
this plan of not seeking newspaper 
notoriety, in fact, they discouraged 
it. Their pictures and names did not 
appear. An illustration of this was 
the program of the mass meeting 
in which the names of the chairman 
of the Board of Directors and the 
committee responsible for the work, 
did not appear. They were perfectly 
willing that everybody else should 
be in the spotlight, and when the 
work was a success jump on the 
band wagon and claim all the credit. 
They received their pay in the satis- 
faction of accomplished results and 
in the end were amply rewarded se 
To make a success of the mass 
meeting, one must forget all that 
he ever heard about advertising as 
far as ethics are concerned. We did 
not hesitate to use the street cars, 
the daily papers,,and even asked the 
ministers to cooperate in reading 
notices from the pulpit, Sunday 


morning. A Press Agent was em-- 


ployed, and although our mouth 
hygiene mass meeting was given 
during a heated political campaign, 
we succeeded in getting a generous 
notice in every daily paper. In no 
other way could we have had the 
crowd which assembled at Conven- 
tion Hall. 

Mr. William Bausch of the second 
generation of the firm of Bausch 
& Lomb, who is one of the present 
directors and active supporter of 
Mr. George Eastman at the new 


dispensary, became interested in 
our work, and, although the firm 
of Bausch & Lomb had contributed 
most generously to our support, he, 
personally, on his fiftieth anniver- 
sary, completely equipped with two 
chairs and accessories, a dispensary 
for No. 26 School. This was in 
active existence until the formation 
of the Rochester Dental Dispensary 
by Mr. Eastman. 

The equipment was transferred at 
that time to the General Hospital, 
and services rendered adults, as 
most needed. The clinic is open in 
the evening, and Mr. Bausch pro- 
vides the finances for conducting 
the same. 

The work done in Rochester was 
under most trying circumstances, 
in advance of the demand; the 
public had to be educated as to its 
value. It was known to be an active 
asset in school work, but the pre- 
vention of disease, and even death, 
by practising mouth hygiene was 
unknown. Today it would be com- 
paratively easy to inaugurate such 
a work. 

Commencing with a voluntary corps 
of dentists, the work of the Roches- 
ter Dental Dispensaries, under the 
supervision of the Rochester Dental 
Society, expanded until there was 
employed three dentists and two 
lady assistants. In 1917 the work 
was taken up by the newly organized 
Rochester Dental Dispensary, 
housed in a building with equipment 
valued at nearly a half-million. For 
the first five years the city of 
Rochester pays $20,000 per year to 
take care of the prophylactic work 
in the schools, and the directors 
each contribute $1,000 per annum. 
Mr. Eastnifan has since endowed the 
institution with a fund of one 
million dollars. 
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In the city of Rochester today 
dentists and dentistry are looked up 
to with respect. You see no notice 
during our gatherings that a lot of 
“tooth carpenters ’”’ are in assem- 
blage. Years ago one of the members 
went to the newspapérs and told 
them they were unconsciously giving 
offence to our visitors, and he re- 
quested them to discontinue the 
practice. This they were glad to do, 
on our having called their attention 
to the matter. Dentists are accepted 
in full membership to the Rochester 
Medical Club; not as associate 


take up and carry on the work, but 
if the dentists take their task 
seriously, attend to it regularly, 
there is no reason why the public 
will not actively cooperate. First 
they must be assured of the value 
of mouth hygiene and that those 
who are connected with it are actu- 
ally interested beyond any publicity 
or personal interest. 

“Nothing is permanent but change,”’ 
we either go forward or backwards. 
Let us not be satisfied with achieve- 
ments of the past, but work for the 
free school dental dispensaries, the 
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Here are the names of the men thought most fit. Three 
of them have been members of the Board of Directors, } 
and had charge of the dental dispensary work of the 
Society since its inauguration. F. W. Proseus, Wm. W. 
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Belcher, Wm. W. Smith, B. S. Hert. | 
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members, but active members, with 
full privileges. Perhaps this could 
not happen anywhere else in the 
United States; but the dentists are 
judged -by what they have accom- 
plished. 

A great deal has been said about the 
dentist being a poor business man. 
Perhaps this is true, but in our 
dispensary work each dollar was 
asked to do double duty, and our 
financés were managed with marked 
economy. The seed planted, fell on 
most fertile soil. 

Every municipality is not blessed 
with an Eastman, or a Forsyth, to 
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establishing of industrial dental 
dispensaries, that dentists are mem- 
bers of their local boards of educa- 
tion, members of the hospital staff, 
and active in all matters pertaining 
to mouth hygiene. 

We are reaping the benefits of the 
work of a few unselfish men of the 
past, and it is only by such efforts 
that we shall hand down a heritage 
to the future generations of dentists, 
and they in their turn shall take up 
the work and make the blessings of 
modern dentistry an accomplished 
fact se se 
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DEPARTMENT OF LAY EDUCATION 
REA P. McGEE, M. D., D. D. S., Denver, Col. 
Contributing Editor 





RECONSTRUCTION 


their part in the 
“Era of MRecon- 
struction ”’ just as 
they did their part 
before the war, and 
as they did their 





part in the war. 

Each succeeding era through which 
we pass requires a greater effort 
because as our knowledge increases 
our responsibilities increase. The 
public has a right to expect every 
dentist to keep up with modern 
dental thought. We can no longer 
let the parade of life go by while we 
stick to routine work and assume 
that what we learned at college is 
forever true. Truth is subject to 
many varieties because the things 
we learned at one period were as 
nearly correct as possible at that 
time, but progress overturns the old 
and establishes the new. If our 
opinions are to be worthy of respect, 
we must know what the newer ideas 
are. Studying a new idea does not 
mean that the idea is to be accepted 
simply because it is new, but it does 
mean that our judgment will be 
made more dependable because we 
will know what we are talking about. 
“| The study of focal infection has 
stirred the dental profession as 
nothing has stirred it before. Focal 
infection is not new, for more than a 
hundred years it has been known 
that abscesses of the teeth caused 
infection of other parts of the body. 
Until the development of Dental 
Roentgenology, the diagnosis of 


apical abscess could only be made 
from objective symptoms. 

The judgment of the dentist is the 
final word in all mouth diagnosis. 
All of our co-operation with general 
medicine and surgery must be based 
upon their recognition of the 
dentist’s superior knowledge and 
experience in the mouth. 

Under no circumstance should a 
dentist perform any operation simply 
because a physician recommends it, 
or even insists upon it, unless the 
dentist’s own judgment is in agree- 
ment; furthermore, the dentist must 
insist upon credit for success where 
credit is due, and assume responsibil- 
ity for failure only when he is to 
blame se se 

This interpretation of the position of 
dentistry, willing and anxious to 
co-operate in all ways toward the 
health of the people but maintain- 
ing its own dignity, will run as an 
undercurrent through all of the 
syndicate stories. 

To make good upon diagnosis will 
require the most careful study of 
each case. Wholesale extraction is 
just as much a mistake as the 
refusal to consider the removal of 
teeth with foci of infection is a mis- 
take. We have two big problems to 
solve, the first is, to avoid sepsis by 
prophylactic measures and_ the 
second is to successfully eliminate 
sepsis after it has occurred. 

In these two problems the public is 
vitally interested, in fact there are 
many laymen who are as much 
interested in dentistry as are many 
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dentists. I have even heard it 
rumored that the general public is 
more interested in dentistry than are 
some of the dentists. We certainly 
would not desire the people to lose 
their interest in our work, and so to 
restore the proper balance there 
must -be a great renascence in 
dentistry. Every one connected with 
our profession from office assistant 
to teacher can start right now to do 
their part in the reconstruction se 
The reconstruction period of any 
nation after a war is the period of 
greatest advance. After a great 
upheaval the hold of tradition is 
shaken and more accurate and 
direct methods are adopted in every 
effort of life. Our part of the recon- 
struction is to develop ourselves, so 
that we can be of greater benefit to 
those who desire our services. 

The reconstruction requires greater 
energy than the pre-war period of 
comparative ease and presumed 
security, and to provide this greater 
energy there must be more health 
and vigor than the nation has known 
before. The attention of the public 
has been forcibly called to the im- 
portance of the mouth from the 
health standpoint, and they look to 
us to do big things in preventing, as 
well as relieving, those conditions 
that sap the strength and health and 
energy of the American People. The 
widespread belief that “‘ booze” 
was detrimental to health and 
energy was the real reason that the 
seemingly impossible task of putting 
over national prohibition was ac- 
complished. Almost every one can 
remember the physiology lessons in 
the public schools, where physiology 
and pathology and anatomy were 
hopelessly mixed, that showed hor- 
rible pictures of the congested in- 
sides of the drunkard’s stomach as 


contrasted with the beautiful, pink, 
peaches and cream, effect of the 
teetotaller’s food receptacle. 

That did the business, those old 
pictures in the school books went to 
the polls with the majority of the 
voters se se 

School clinics and publicity are 
rapidly convincing the people that 
when there is something wrong, it is 
time to see the dentist, not only 
when that something wrong is in the 
mouth but wherever there is -a 
mysterious infection. If. we as 
dentists fail to meet the require- 
ments of the times, somebody else 
will meet them. 

We have radical men who believe 
that every suspicion of pericemen- 
titis means removal and we have the 
other extreme who believe that any 
tooth can and should be saved. The 
big idea is to be so thoroughly con- 
versant with all of the science of 
dentistry that whatever opinion you 
hold will be grounded in fact. There 
is not a very wide divergence of 
opinion among those who have 
given close study to prophylaxis and 
to oral infection. 

One thing is very certain, the time 
to take advantage of the opportun- 
ity that has come to us is right now. 
The way to help the publicity end of 
this campaign is to get every local 
society to send a committee to the 
most wideawake newspaper im their 
district, to urge the publication of 
the “‘ Teeth and Health” stories 
supplied by the McClure News- 
paper Syndicate, 373 Fourth Ave., 
New York. 

Most of the newspaper publicity 
that we have had, has been of a 
vicarious nature, some of it good, 
some of it medium, and some of it 
very bad. There have been adver- 
tisements that were almost criminal, 
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and on the other hand I have read 
material from the advertising dentist 
that was positively good, there have 
been many dental articles that were 
written by news writers that were 
very misleading, and others that 
would have been splendid if the 
writer had only had some real per- 
sonal knowledge of the subject. 
Every tooth paste and proprietary 
nostrum seems to assume the duty of 
educating the public and many of 
them quote ‘“‘ Leading Dental Au- 
thority,”. whoever that is, -to show 
that their tube of paste is the thing 
that completes the cycle of perfec- 
tion se se 

The great trouble has been that the 
real news stories have dealt with 
the freak side of dentistry, and the 
others had a special object in view 
to charm the shekels into some one’s 
pocket. Occasionally there has been 


———, 


a splendid series of stories and 
editorials that were a positive bene- 
fit to both the public and the dentist, 
unfortunately these have been either 
spasmodic, or isolated. 

The regular everyday appeal to the 
common sense of our people will 
bring wonderful results in the 
greater interest of the public in Oral 
Hygiene, and secondarily will result 
in greater numbers of people seeking 
dental service. Our part in the re- 
construction can not be carried on 
without the co-operation of the 
public. When the citizens of this 
country are brought to a realiza- 
tion of the enormous benefits to be 
derived from clean, healthy mouths, 
the dentist will at last have reached 
the pinnacle of his value as a vital 
part of the American Common- 
wealth se se 





HOW MAY I, AN AMERICAN 


WITH 








WORKING-MAN 
LIMITED INCOME AFFORD 
TO HAVE MY CHILDREN’S 
' TEETH TREATED AND 
-FILLED ? 
DON’T DO IT. BUY PREVEN- 
TIVE RATHER THAN CURA- 
TIVE DENTISTRY se THE 
FORMER IS CHEAPER THAN 
THE LATTER. Just Jerry. 
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CONCERNING ARMY DENTISTRY 


FRED. G. ROLLINS, D. D. S., Boston, Massachusetts 


AVING observed in 
Oral Hygiene the 
attack made upon 
army dentistry by 
Dr. Deaver of Ne- 
braska, and _ later 
read with much in- 
terest the reply to Dr. Deaver’s 
unjust criticisms by Lieut. Car- 
penter, the writer wishes to em- 
phatically protest against the indict- 
ment set forth by Dr. Deaver and to 
substantiate the efficient and ade- 
quate defenses so ably set up by 
Lieut. Carpenter. * 

Personal experience of the writer, 
who took the training at Camp 
Greenleaf, Fort Ogelthorpe, Ga., 
justifies him in stating that each and 
every man who had this training, 
and there were hundreds who did, 
was qualified and equipped to render 
service, and practise the kind of 
dentistry, which would raise to the 
highest standard of efficiency every 
branch of the profession which a 
dental surgeon was called upon to 
perform se se 

I wonder if Dr. Deaver knows that 
army dentistry called for and re- 
quired Callahan’s method of root- 
canal filling—all results being 
checked by radiograph. I wonder if 
Dr. Deaver also knows that a 
theoretical and practical course in 
fractured jaws and splint-making 
was given at Greenleaf—that the 
constituents of an amalgam filling 
were weighed in a Crandall balance, 
and again, is Dr. Deaver aware that 
each and every member at Camp 
Greenleaf passed an examination in 
twenty-two subjects, including a 
complete review of all subjects per- 
taining to the medical branch of the 





profession, as well as the theory and 
practice of dentistry? 

No doubt there were examples of 
apparent inefficiency, but that was 
the exception, and not the rule; a 
large percentage being due to the 
handicap occasioned by the gigantic 
task of mustering in, and properly 
placing 4,000 or more dentists; or 
to supply the proper equipment, and 
provide adequate and satisfactory 
operating conditions in a brief 
period of time. But why judge the 
entire standard by isolated cases? 
I believe I voice the sentiments of 
the younger men of the dental pro- 
fession, in stating that we welcome 
helpful suggestions and constructive 
criticisms, but among fair-minded 
critics, the methods of Dr. Deaver 
have long since been obsolete, and 
such attacks are neither stimulating, 
helpful or elevating, but on the other 
hand are unfair, unjust, and unpro- 
fessional se se 

Moreover it is an indisputable fact 
that never since dentistry has been 
a profession, has it been brought so 
prominently before the entire civil- 
ized world, and given such a 
respectable standing among the pro- 
fessions as it has since these 4,000 
or more dental surgeons, which Dr. 
Deaver has seen fit to malign, con- 
tributed their efforts and ability in 
establishing a new era in our prof- 
fession, and given it a prominence 
which had never before been at- 
tained, so that it will henceforth be 
regarded as of vital importance to 
the general health of not only the 
army and naval forces of our 
country, but to the entire civilian 
population as well. 
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TRUTH IS TRUTH 


GEORGE B. HYNSON, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Is it true that modern dentistry is only for the ungodly rich and the very 
poor? The author makes a plea for the great middle class of our population 
who, under present conditions, are not able to pay for superior dental 
service. Dental laws are not enacted for the protection and benefit of a 
special class. Any measure that will help to lift this burden mm, be most 
welcome and we should strive for its solution. 


HAVE written sev- 
ReatGey eral articles for Oral 
Hygiene and I wish 
to offer just one 


h more. My reason is 
that I had a definite 
objective when I 


began; and now there is an addi- 
tional reason in the fact that a few 
people misconstrue some of the 
things that I have said. 

In the first place, I have no quarrel 
with the specialist. If he is capable 
of rendering a peculiar dental ser- 
vice and establishes his practice 
accordingly, he gets my applause se 
Neither have I any fault to find with 
the dentist who is skilled enough to 
attract to his office only those who 
are able to pay large fees, and who 
surrounds himself with an equip- 
ment that his peculiar practice sug- 
gests se se 

In fact, I have no quarrel with any- 
body. I can only express regret that 
dentistry as a great profession is 
leaving undone a great percentage 
of the work that the public health 
requires, and finds no remedy to 
meet the situation. Indeed, a dis- 
cussion of the matter seems to 
arouse resentment and at times 
results in harsh criticism. 

I want to make the case perfectly 
clear before I have finished. At the 
present time people of wealth can 
receive proper dental attention, and 
probably do not find it burdensome 





to pay the fees demanded. To meet 
any objection here, let me state that, 
were I a dentist, this is probably the 
kind of practice I should wish to 
ENjOY se se 

Then, going to the other extreme, 
we find that there has been a 


tremendous advance in that form of | 


service which is charity or semi- 
charity. We have dentistry in the 
schools, in our larger industrial 
plants, in the Army and in our penal 
institutions. We have established 
clinics for the indigent, and we are 
going farther in popular education, 
teaching the public the importance 
of sound teeth. 

This is praiseworthy, and we can not 
too greatly honor those men who, at 
a sacrifice of time and money, have 
helped this movement along. But 
the fact remains that between the 
people of wealth and the relatively 
poor are more people than there are 
in those two classes combined. This 
constitutes the great “‘middle class,” 
that element which is the backbone 
of any people. 

Now, what has been done to advance 
dentistry among this class? What 
effort has been made to place effi- 
cient dentistry within reach of this 
great element, which means within 
easy reach of their pocket books? se 
If dentistry were a business, it would 
cater to this great class and endeavor 
to “sell”? it 100 per cent. For this 
element is more numerous, and 
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together has more money, than all 
other classes put together. It pays 
its bills; and from the humanitarian 
standpoint it is the class most worth 
caring for. It is the element that 
produces, that carries on our indus- 
tries, that socially keeps us sane, 
and furnishes most of the leaders in 
all lines of human endeavor. Most of 
those who read this paper can boast 
that they came from this class. Pos- 
sibly they are proud enough to 
admit that they still are a part of it. 
@ The service of dentistry to 
humanity must be measured chiefly 
by its service to this class. There are 
more people in it, and they are 
eminently worth while. 

And now, without criticism of any- 
body, let us consider the three 
classes alluded to and see where 
they have their dental work done. 
If a man who is earning from eight 
to ten thousand dollars a year asks 
me to recommend a dentist, I have 
a half dozen names on my tongue’s 
end. But the janitor and the scrub- 
woman never consult me when 
dental work is required. They are 
“sold’’ on the advertising men 
down the street. But oftentimes a 
clerk or a stenographer, a school 
teacher or a bookkeeper, wishes me 
to recommend a good dentist; and 
then I am stumped. 

I should like to suggest the names of 
those friends of mine who are 
practising in ‘‘ the big, broad, mod- 
ern way.’’ But these people haven’t 
the price for the service. They can’t 
afford the ten dollars per hour. It is 
a condition and not a theory that 
confronts me. 

I know that the dainty little stenog- 
rapher thinks as much of her teeth 
as the proudest grand dame. And 
she is entitled to the best possible 
service. How is she to get it at a 


price within her means? I know that 
the dentist I should like to recom- 
mend frequently charges several 
hundred dollars for treating a case 
of pyorrhea. Probably it is worth it, 
but this little stenographer hasn’t 
the price. And then, when she goes 
home she notices her old mother 
complaining of rheumatism, chew- 
ing her food on sore and abscessed 
teeth; while her old dad knows 
dentistry only by occasionally hav- 
ing a fang removed. 

Then they take up the Sunday paper 
and read about the importance of 
dental attention, and learn how 
defective teeth result in impaired 
health, running from indigestion to 
tuberculosis. The story makes its 
impression all right, but what are 
they going to do about it? 

‘** Go to your dentist,” they are told. 
Yes, but what dentist? The adver- 
tising man will haggle with them 
and quote them a price within their 
means. The dentist with a high-class 
practice will charge a fee that would 
mortgage their whole future. For 
at ten dollars per hour, they prob- 
ably have a thousand dollars’ worth 
of work that needs doing. 

What are we going to do with such 
facts? Is the profession big enough 
honestly to try to find a solution? se» 
We may be certain that dentistry 
will not assume the place to which it 
is entitled as long as its work is con- 
fined largely to the affluent and to 
the poor. It must not only appeal to 
the mass, but must come within the 
means of the mass. 

The profession must be judged, not 
according to its accomplishments in 
this line for it has its limitations— 
but according to its attitude. 

I should like to ask this question: If 
the dean of a.dental college should 
tell his students that there are mil- 
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lions of people in modest circum- 
stances who need dental work and 
who can afford to pay modest fees, 
and that to settle among these people, 
win their confidence and do honest 
work at charges they can afford to 
pay will soon establish a busy prac- 
tice with a satisfactory remunera- 
tion—would he be telling the truth? 
@ If this would be the truth, then 
why not tell it? If this gospel were 
preached persistently, the dental 


— 


colleges couldn’t turn out enough 
graduates to do the work required. 
A hundred thousand new dentists, 
practising in this way, could be 
located tomorrow. 

If it is not true, then let us frankly 
acknowledge that modern dentistry 
is only for the rich and for the very 
poor as charity. 

Would such a topic be beneath the 
dignity of the National Dental 
Association? 


DAKIN SOLUTION IN PYORRHEA 
W. H. H. BIXLER, D. D. S., Hagerstown, Md. 


During the great conflict just past, the use of mild antiseptics in the 
treatment of surgical wounds has become accepted practice. This is par- 
ticularly true of the Dakin Solution, used by the author in tablet form, in 
the treatment of pyorrhea; ihis with thoroughinstrumentation, massage, and 
frequen: cleansing by the patient produces most satisfactory results.—Ab- 
stract of paper read before Pittsburgh Odontological Society, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


HE writer deems it 
unnecessary to go 
into the cause and 
effect of pyorrhea 
or to dwell on the 
pathology of this 
disease. It is suf- 
ficient to say that eighty per cent of 
cases presenting themselves for 
ordinary dental treatment are, upon 
proper examination, found to have 
pyorrhea in some of its varying 
stages se se 

Although many theories as to the 
cause of this disease have been ad- 
vanced in times past, the clinical 
evidence and research work sub- 
stantiates the statement that patho- 
logically pyorrhea is inflammation 
of the tissues surrounding the teeth. 
Inflammation undoubtedly is the 
danger signal pointing out clearly 
as a beacon light that the gum 
tissue is reacting in an effort to 
counteract that harmful cause, be 








it systemic, local or mechanical. 
That these cases of simple inflam- 
mation form a well-defined course in 
sequence is a well-known fact, pro- 
ceeding until they reach that stage 
wherein we have a copious flow or 
exudation of pus. 

It is a self-evident fact, after years 
of work and careful investigation in 
pyorrhea, that three things abso- 
lutely must be considered—first— 
the sterilization of the field of 
action; second—the removal of 
deposits and tartar with any other 
surgical intervention necessary for 
proper occlusion and alignment; 
third—normal fixation of the tooth 
or teeth to be operated on. We must 
have definite consistent medicinal 


assistance to help us in the restora- 


tion of a healthy condition involving 
the area in which we are occupied 
The medicinal agents used in these 
conditions involves the selection of 
therapeutic agents which have the 
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highest germicidal efficiency com- 
bined with the minimum toxic or 
tissue destroying elements. Many 
such so-called germicidal agents, 
antiseptics, disinfectant, solvents 
and pastes have been, from time to 
time, brought to the attention of 
the profession for use in conditions 
such as we describe, but these have 
proven failures for one or many 
reaSONS se se 

The writer takes the opportunity 
to impress upon his reader the fact 
that under the head of instrumenta- 
tion we are of the belief that this 
can be overdone to a great extent, 
destroying the enamel and the tooth 
substance, and that many teeth 
have been so destroyed in this 
manner. We, for the same reason, 
are opposed to any substance which 
would dissolve or disintegrate the 
urates, mucoid patches or debris, 
when locally applied, for the reason 
thet any substance strong enough 
to dissolve the calcic deposits would 
necessarily affect the normal ce- 
menteum and crusta-petrosa and 
the dental papilla and do great 
damage to the tooth’s structure, to 
say nothing of its destructive action 
on the peridental membrane and its 
remaining attachments. 

The first essential step is the destruc- 
tion, or rendering inert, of the patho- 
genic or pus-producing bacteria, or 
micro-organism, following with the 
proper prophylactic instrumenta- 
tion. At that particular point in all 
pyorrhea work the writer considers 
it to be of the utmost importance, 
to the successful termination of the 
case, that the indolent cells lining all 
pyorrhea pockets be allowed to 
functionate and resume their normal 
activities. If, however, strong germ- 
icidal agents are introduced into the 
pocket they will undoubtedly de- 


stroy much of a dormant tissue, that 
otherwise could be saved. The use of 
powerful irritants or stimulants has 
a tendency to destroy the inflamed 
cells lining the pocket and to in- 
crease the area of inflammation and 
retard the process of repair, and 
obviously, for the same reason, 
coagulates and caustic germicidal 
agents should not be used. 
Furthermore, the loosened teeth 
should be wired during treatment 
and arranged to proper alignment 
and occlusion by proper mechanical 
means, which should be accom- 
plished to effect, as near as possible, 
the actual anatomical relationship 
enjoyed previous to the attacking 
disease, or as near as conditions will 
warrant se se 

The mere prophylaxis and medicinal 
treatment of advanced pyorrhetic 
conditions, involving loss and much 
tissue, without proper temporary 
scientific fixation, is an absurdity. 
Nothing beyond ordinary tooth 
movement is allowable. First—if we 
conscientiously expect nature to do 
her part in the restoration process 
and to produce new tissue, or 
regenerate the old so that a really 
permanent osseous or fibrous attach- 
ment be completed these temporary 
supporting fixations must be made. 
@ Traumatic occlusions should be 
watched for and corrected in accord- 
ance with normal relationship of the 
dental art. It is one of the most 
elusive symptoms to diagnose. Yet 
no pyorrhetic conditions can remain 
permanently cured until a normal 
relationship in occlusion scientific- 
ally has been accomplished. 

We believe that in the therapeutic 
or the medicinal treatment of all 
inflammations, and all infectious 
conditions either in or out of the 
oral cavity, the object first sought is 
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the reduction of the power of and 
the final elimination of the attack- 
ing micro-organisms; 

Second. The accomplishment of this 
with the minimum of irritation or 
disturbance of the local cells; 
Third. The normal circulatory res- 
poration of the blood and lymph in 
the affected area. 

We have just such a germicidal 
agent in Nuklorene (Dakin’s form- 


ula, which is Para-Toluene-Sodium- . 


Sulphochloramide) in tablet form, 
containing four and six-tenths grains, 
which when dissolved in water will 
give us any percentage of solution 
we desire, which is ready for im- 
mediate action for the attack of all 
pathological or pustulant conditions. 
@ Its action is an intensive germ- 
icidal one, having a store of chem- 
ically-combined chlorine in a form 
which is non-irritating and non- 
toxic. When brought in contact with 
proteins and blood serum, micro- 
organisms ‘and pus it readily parts 
with its chlorine to the basic sub- 
stance, immediately exerting its 
antiseptic and germicidal action. 
We found that it performs this 
chemical action without irritation, 
and that it does not coagulate 
albumen, nor does it interfere with 
the digestive action of trypsin of 
protein, but it does actively dis- 
integrate protein, and influence a 
flow of lymph, thereby cleansing the 
wounds, which is one of the most 
important features in wound steri- 
lization. We are inclined to believe 
that necrosed tissue is dissolved and 
liquified, so that it may be carried 
away by drainage or absorption, 
and in this way the germs on the 
clean surface of the living tissue 
readily are exposed to its germicidal 
action se se 

Tests on cultures of staphylococcus 


pometenteeee 


albus, in muscle-extract-blood-serum 
mediums for sterlilization, show its 
efficiency in the determinal bacterial 
count, which proved that a two per 
cent solution produced sterilization 
in six minutes, while bichloride of 
mercury (1 to 1000) required three 
hours, and carbolic acid, or phenol, 
twenty-four hours. Para-Toluene- 
Sodium-Sulphochloramide possesses 
the highest degree of germicidal and 
antiseptic potency, mecessary to 
inhibit the activity of the many 
pathogenic micro-organisms found 


.in the mouth. 


This substance, in water solution, 
from one to one million, destroyed 
streptococci in two hours, and one to 
five hundred thousand destroyed 
staphylococci in two hours, thus 
giving it an antiseptic and germi- 
cidal coefficiency of 200 times that 
of phenol, in the absence of organic 
matter, and fifty times greater in 
blood serum. 

We found that a solution of (1 to 
1000) kills diphtheria bacillus in 
two and one-half minutes; one- 
fourth to one per cent solution kills 
streptococcus almost instantly. One 
to 1000 solution is greater than a 
five per cent pure phenol and is 
non-toxic and non-irritating. 

Cases herein reported cover the 
technique of its application in 
pyorrhetic conditions and gingival 
infections, involving all forms of 
local and systemic complications 
such as nephritis, diabetes, anemia 
and tuberculosis. 

The instrumentation was accom- 
plished by the usual scalers and files, 
after the introduction of the solu- 
tion with the Sausser irrigator. 

It is to be remembered that the 
introduction of a large cannula 
attached to any form of syringe, 
placed in a pyorrhea pocket, will 
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tear and rip the peridental mem- 
brane, subjecting it to further con- 
tamination and delay, and defeat 
the process of healing. To obviate 
this we have found the Sausser irri- 
gator to be of wonderful assistance 
to us in our work and the reasons for 
the use of this irrigator are three- 
fold. Firstly—it is of a neutral glass 
and irrigates without undue pres- 
sure. Secondly—the platinum point 
is of the proper length, and the 
smallest and finest cannula obtain- 
able with a flattened point, rounded 
to make it accessible to the most 
minute pyorrhea pocket, allowing 
one to irrigate freely without injury 
to the membrane or adjacent tissue. 
The cannula is readily sterilized, 
directly in the gas or alcohol flame. 
@ These cases were washed out with 
solutions, from one-fourth to one 
per cent, inserting the point to the 
bottom of all pockets and wounds, 
irrigating gently, flooding the entire 
area, always bringing the solution 
in contact with micro-organisms, 
or inflamed areas. 

Home use consisted in rinsing the 
mouth with a solution, one-half to 
one per cent strength, instructing 
patients to hold in the mouth, using 
freely, thereby obtaining the utmost 
germicidal action, and the daily use 
of a specially prepared tooth powder 
to maintain the natural lustre and 
cleanliness of the teeth and assisting 
in removal of all plaques. 

The education of the patient can be 
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extended to the necessity of ‘main- 
taining the health of the tissues sur- 
rounding the roots of teeth, thus 
insuring lasting benefit in crown and 
bridgework se Attention paid tc 
simple details in this work and an 
intelligent explanation is sure to im- 
press upon the patient the necessity 
for co-operative home treatments se 
The gratitude of the patient will be 
measurably greater when the sug- 
gestion is offered that proper pro- 
phylactic home assistance actually 
will prevent and retard a re-occur- 
rence of the disease and that the 
stimulation of the circulatory sys- 
tem in the gum tissue, by brushing 
and massage, assists in devitalizing 
and helps to produce a more effect- 
ive resistance to attacking bacteria. 
This method advocates the direct 
sterilization of the area—theremoval 
of the irritation, and home co-oper- 
ative treatment on the part of the 
patient se se 

We believe that this method, prop- 
erly used, will save fifty per cent of 
time in pyorrhetic treatments and 
that it is indicated in all inflammed 
and pustulent conditions. 

It is non-toxic, non-irritating, and 
non-caustic, yet highly, intensely 
germicidal, and stable. 

It produces its germicidal action by 
giving up its chlorine content to the 
basis substance, thereby exerting its 
antiseptic action. 

It is rapid and absolute in its action 
and exceedingly economical. 
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SUGGESTIONS AS TO CURE OR DIS- 
CUSSION OF, “WHAT IS THE MAT- 
TER WITH DENTISTRY ?” 


CECIL CORWIN, D. D. S., Hayward, Calif. 


WO men of equal 
mental poise may 
have the same edu- 
cation, and pass the 
same number of 
years in a profes- 
sion, and arrive at 
opposite opinions on some leading 
questions. Thus it seems to be’ in 
regard to ‘“‘ What is the matter with 
dentistry?’’ Themore and varied the 
expressions from members of the 
profession the better. Let us hope 
that the discussion will continue 
until such time as we can say, 
“‘ There is nothing the matter with 
dentistry.”’ 

I have a number of criticisms to 
offer. My first is that dentistry 
should never have become a separate 
profession, and in consequence of a 
bad start we are going to have a 
hard time to win our race for recog- 
nition se se 

With all honor to our alma mater, of 
whom Dr. Chapin A. Harris, stands 
pre-eminent, I am of the opinion 
that had these men been more 
patient with the medical profession, 
they could have avoided the estab- 
lishment of separate schools for the 
teaching of dentistry and conferring 
of separate degrees. 

The next mistake was when Harvard 
University created the degree of 
Doctor of Dental Medicine (D. M. 
D.). Dentistry should be made a 
part of the art of healing and, while 
confined to a special task, should 
receive the degree of the medical 
profession se se 





Let there be only one degree in the 
healing art, and every man so honor 
it and conduct himself, that there 
will be nothing ‘“‘ the matter with 
dentistry.” se se» 

Another thing the matter with 
dentistry is, the diversity of dental 
laws. Any man who graduates from 
a dental, or medical college, should 
become eligible to practise anywhere 
in the U. S. A. 

When a man receives a degree he 
should become automatically a 
member of the association in which 
district he practises, and the fee, 
which we now are assessed to 
prosecute violators of the dental 
law, should go toward dues in the 
association. As long as a man is in 
practice his annual fee for member- 
ship must be paid or his license for- 
feited, the same as is now the law in 
California in regard to his state 
license se se 

When a man is granted his degree 
and he becomes a member of the 
association he must agree to con- 
form to its laws, etc., and a failure 
to do so forfeits his right to practise. 
@ Here is the remedy for the trouble 
of having two classes of practition- 
ers, viz., ethical and unethical. 
Every graduate and every practi- 
tioner should have the benefit of 
association with their fellows, in 
order to keep abreast with the times 
and this would furnish the necessary 
machinery. If a man could not 
attend every meeting he should have 
the transactions of important meet- 
ings printed and mailed to him. This 
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plan would prevent the older 
practitioners from becoming “rusty” 
or getting out of touch with his 
fellows se se 

A scientific research laboratory 
should be financed by the govern- 
ment for dental advancement. The 
public receives the benefit of dental 
service; they have made no protest 
against medical appropriations for 
their benefit, and would endorse a 
dental scientific department of medi- 
cine on a proper scale. 

A word regarding advertising: So 
long as men are constituted, as at 
present, we will have the “ road- 
hog,’’ the ‘‘ food profiteer,”” and the 
advertising professional man. 

Any young man possessed of enough 
gray matter to successfully pass 
through a reputable dental college 
need not worry as to his finances, so 
long as he furnishes faithful service. 
I can readily understand that a 
recent graduate might be anxious as 
to his success, become panicky and 
start to advertise. I do not believe 
that there is any great cause for this 
feeling, and it comes mostly from 
the failure of older practitioners to 
realize the necessity for properly 
looking after these young men, by 
more than a fraternal handshake. 
We ought to see to it that they get 
employment at once and aid them 
in securing a proper location. If this 
is done, many a man can be saved 


from gravitating into the class - 


known as “‘ unethical.’’ 

As far as advertising is concerned, 
we all advertise in some manner. 
There is a way of advertising ethi- 
cally that is legitimate and proper se 
A sign on the window of an office is 
an advertisement that the profession 
recognizes as legitimate. 

A sign on a billboard remote from 
the office, even if it only states the 





name and address of the dentist is 
not considered ethical. The dif- 
ference is that in the first case the 
sign is to guide those who need pro- 
fessional services. The billboard 
sign constitutes an invasion of 
another practitioner’s sphere of ser- 
vice and, therefore, puts the latter 
to a disadvantage or compels him to 
advertise also on a billboard in self- 
defense. It leads to expense and is an 
economic waste. 
To advertise special skill is only 
another way of depreciating the 
ability of others in the same calling, 
and is consequently unethical and 
unjust to one’s confreres. 

Extensive advertising of one’s pro- 
fessional ability, or office equipment, 
is vastly different in principle from a 
merchant advertising his goods. This 
point has not been properly appre- 
ciated by contributors on this sub- 
ject. The merchant advertises his 
goods se» They exist and can be 
examined; the professional man 
sells his services, they do not exist 
and their value can not be pre- 
determined. 

No professional man who is en- 
trusted with the health and life of a 
patient should deviate from what he 
knows, or believes, to be a proper 
procedure. If a general anesthetic for 
a certain operation is indicated he 
should not be persuaded to employ 
something else by any preconceived 
ideas of the patient. 

If a case can be best handled by the 
use of local anesthetic, the added 
risk of giving a general anesthetic 
should not be taken, just because 
the patient wants it. This is so 
obvious that it needs no argument, 
although this condition does obtain 
largely, and constitutes orie of the 
things that is the “ matter with 
dentistry,” se s@ 
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Another trouble with dentistry is 
that too many dentists regard the 
public as “‘ existing for them and not 
they for the public.’ To draw a line 
between both kinds one needs only 
to ask, ‘‘ do you advertise or not? ”’ 
After thirty years in the profession, 
I have yet to know a single ethical 
man who did not make a good living 
and save money if he wanted to. I 
know of many who made more than 
was good for them, for they made 
poor use of it and ruined their lives. 
@ The fact of the matter is, dent- 
istry has been pretty well stocked 
with a class of men who have 
entered it solely because it offered 
large pay for easy work. This kind 
usually resort to advertising and 
thereby label themselves as they 
deserve se se 

Let me here add that it is my opinion 
that no man who enters dentistry as 
a life calling need advertise, if he has 
any ability above the average. 
During the thirty years of my 
experience I can discern many 
changes for the better, showing that 
the public is growing more appre- 
ciative of the dental organs, as 
factors in their comfort, health and 
appearance se se 

The recent wave of excitement has 
proven both to the army officers 
and medical profession that the 
dentist is an essential and this is our 
time to “‘ clean house ”’ and become 
at some future date, I hope not far 
distant, a part of the medical 
fraternity and not a_ée separate 
specialty without a secure founda- 
tion se se 

We should be medical specialists, 
not dentists. 

As there are 44,000 dentists in the 
U. S. alone, and each one sees about 
ten patients daily (say one-half mil- 
lion) it would take only six months 


—— 


for the entire population to visit a 
dentist se se 

It seems to me that our daily duties 
are pretty extensive advertising, and 
only needs systematizing to reach 
the ones who fail to give their own 
bodies proper care. 

By doing only proper work and 
charging proper fees (not profiteer- 
ing on the ignorant laity), we will 
soon be increasing our percentage of 
work done, to work undone. 

As long as we find empty and 
putrescent root canals, caries under 
fillings, abscessed roots bearing 
crowns, 14K bridgework, 36 gauge 
14K gold crowns, unpolished amal- 
gam fillings, uncontoured approxi- 
mal fillings, uncleansed root canals, 
and pyorrhea untreated, we must 
expect the public to be a little shy of 
us. No amount of advertising will 
overcome this shyness so do not 
waste any energy there, but keep 
hammering away on the sore spots 
until they are eliminated. 

I do not wish to be understood to 
mean that the only unethical man is 
he who advertises. There are un- 
ethical men who do not advertise, 
but treat their patients as legitimate 
Prey te se 

It is not fair for a part of the dental 
profession (say the ethical part) to 
support the conventions and help in 
making progress, while the other 
part (the unethical) profits by the 
discoveries or research work, and 
endeavors to convey to the public 
the idea that they are the discover- 
ers. There is no doubt in my mind 
that progress is retarded by the 
hostile attitude between these two 
Classes se se 

There are many common practices 
among the ethical dentists that I 
would as heartily condemn as I 
would those committed by the 
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advertising class. Such a case came 
to my attention not long ago. This 
patient sought treatment at the 
hands of a pyorrhea specialist. After 
consultation it was decided to have 
X-ray pictures taken, as he was not 
sure he could save certain teeth. 
Charge $15.00 for consultation and 
talk. Pictures showed teeth incur- 
able, so advised patient to have 
exodontist remove three _ teeth, 
taking a gas, oxygen, anesthesia. 
Pictures cost $10.00. Extractions 
cost $15.00, making $40.00 besides 
$8.00 previously spent with same 
pyorrhea specialist in treatment on 
those same teeth. Total $48.00 to 
have three loose teeth extracted se 
Another case was that of a root 
amputation by a prominent dentist. 
Many weeks of after-treatment fol- 
lowed. At last the opening was 
allowed to close. Total cost to 
patient $78.00. After a year of 
tenderness the patient came under 
my care. On opening root canal and 
placing a dressing, the slumbering 
abscess took on activity and in two 
days opened over the apex and, to 
our mutual surprise, I removed the 
amputated piece of root. This 
happened about fourteen years ago 
and the tooth is still giving perfect 
SETVICE de> se 

While I do not like to condemn the 
acceptance, or rather the charging, 
of big fees, I do say that when one 
does accept a large fee he should 
deliver the goods. 

These and similar practices are 
driving a large part of our patients 
to offices where work is “ guaran- 
teed ” at a price fixed in advance, 
and is one of the things that is the 
“matter with dentistry.” 


I can not too strongly urge upon the 
dental profession to abandon the 
idea or practice of a fixed hourly 
scale of fee. The only thing capable 
of turning out a given product in a 
given time is a machine. Few 
machines are so perfect that their 
product is a fixed quantity and 
quality se se 

The average dentist is the direct 
antithesis of such an ideal machine 
and any one of common knowledge 
will see that his product can not nor 
should not be of equal value. 

I am a firm believer in the fee 
system. A fee is not a payment of a 
bill but is a gift from a patient or 
client to a professional man for 
services rendered. This idea of so 
much for an amalgam filling, and so 
much for a gold filling, is strictly 
unprofessional se se 

There is no way that I can see to 
remedy this debasing influence upon 
a profession, except to begin now a 
propaganda to place the dental pro- 
fession upon a strictly professional 
plane, commensurate with the im- 
pertance of the best and most 
scientific dental services that we are 
capable of rendering. 

All this talk about the business side 
of dentistry, systems of accounts, 
collections of bad bills and regula- 
tion of charges, is never going to get 
us anywhere. 

All I say is; Forget it! Get the one 
big uplift idea fixed now; that if a 
man is a true professional man, pos- 
sessing the highest possible ability 
he is capable of, and who is ready to 
serve his community with all his 
energy, he will not only be well paid 
by his appreciative clientele, but he 
will have all the money he needs. 


CLRGCERCEER GERD 
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DEPARTMENT OF RADIODONTIA 
AND ALLIED SUBJECTS 


HOWARD R. RAPER, D. D. S., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Contributing Editor 





GUARD DUTY 
An Allegorical Playlet in One Act 


Time: The present, 1919 A. D., and for the past five years. 
Place: The United States of America. 


CHARACTERS 
ANY MAN (A portion of the public) ae 
ANOTHER MAN (Another portion of the public) Nearsighted 


A CROWD (The dental profession, Guards of the Public Welfare) 

Scene: ANY MAN is walking toward a PITFALL. The PITFALL is 
TOOTHAKE. Any Man does not see the Pitfall, or rather does not 
recognize the Pitfall for what it is, and so is headed straight for the danger. 
To the extreme right A CROWD, oblivious of ANY MAN, arguing among 
themselves. Suddenly a voice is heard above the others of the crowd. 








FIRST DENTIST (The Voice) 
(Excitedly) Good Heavens! Look at 
that poor fellow headed straight for 
the Pitfall. (All eyes are turned 
toward ANY MAN. A silence falls. 
Then—) 

SECOND DENTIST 
(Sadly) Isn’t that too bad? 

THIRD DENTIST 
(Sadly) What should we do? 
SECOND DENTIST 
What can we do? 
THIRD DENTIST 
We ought to do something. 
CHORUS 
Something ought to be done. 
FIRST DENTIST 
(Still excited) Let’s yell at him and 
tell him to look out. 

SECOND DENTIST 
(Stiffiy) I suppose you mean to cry 
out, to raise one’s voice, when you 
say yell, and I for one am opposed 
to it. It is beneath the dignity of a 
professional gentleman. 


FOURTH DENTIST 

(With an air of having special 
knowledge) No use to try to talk to 
him. He’s deaf. I tried to explain the 
theory of osmosis to him once and 
he didn’t seem to hear me. 

FIFTH DENTIST 
If he did hear he wouldn’t under- 
stand. He’s stupid. He went to sleep 
at my lecture on “‘ The Function of 
the Protoplasmic Prolongations of 
the Odontoblastic Cells.’’ 

SIXTH DENTIST 
He laughed at me when I tried to 
get him to use my Set of Six tooth 
brushes and said one was enough 
for him. 

SEVENTH DENTIST 

He doesn’t remember anything. I 
told him about that Pitfall long ago. 
Evidently he has forgotten all about 
my warning. 
(ANY MAN draws near the Pitfall) 

THIRD DENTIST 
We ought to do something. 
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CHORUS 
Something ought to be done. 
EIGHTH DENTIST 
It’s too bad he did not hear my 
lecture to the school children. 
(Sighs) i a: 
THIRD DENTIST 
I’ll go to him and warn him. 
SECOND DENTIST 
It wouldn’t be right. He isn’t your 
patient. It wouldn’t be ethical. 
(ANY MAN is almost on the brink 
of the Pitfall) 

FIRST DENTIST 
(Registers determination) I will 
speak to him. 

FIFTH DENTIST 
No use I tell you. He understands 
only the Language of the Streets. 
He would not understand you. 

FIRST DENTIST 
(Calling back as he rushes toward 
ANY MAN) Then I will speak to 
him in his language; in the Lan- 
guage of the Streets. (He is too late, 
however, to save ANY MAN who 
plunges headlong into the Pitfall. 
There is a gasp and a moment of 
silence. Then—) 

CHORUS 
I told you so. We should have done 
something. 
(Everybody rushes over to the Pit 
and they proceed to pull ANY MAN 
out. When out they discover he has 
a broken arm, a broken life, rheu- 
matism, endocarditis and “ other 
serious constitutional diseases men- 
tioned by Rosethen, Slice, Heart- 
smell and the medical dictionaries.” 
CHORUS 
How int’resting. 
What an unusual case. 
Strange—strange. Hm-m-m. 
A case for the specialists. 
Very similar to Mr. Roosevelt’s case, 
and he died. 
I'd like to attend the autopsy. 


ANY MAN 
(Between groans) Oh-o-o-Oh! Why 
didn’t some one warn me of that 
Pitfall? 

SEVENTH DENTIST 
(Advances stiff legged) I warned 
you, didn’t I? 

ANY MAN 

(Registers surprise, then recogni- 
tion and recollection) So you did, 
Doc. I had forgotten. But—you 
won’t mind this from a poor wreck 
like me I hope, Doc, I just tell it to 
explain why I forgot. The truth is, 
Doc, you were always such a dull, 
dignified, uninteresting sort of a 
fella I never paid much attention to 
what you said. Anyhow, all you 
told me was just that I shouldn’t 
fall into the Pit. You didn’t tell me 
I might break my life. In fact some- 
thing you said, or did, led me to 
believe that if I did fall in you 
would pull me out and make me 
just as good as new, for a dollar and 
a quarter. You didn’t tell me HOW 
to steer clear of that Pitfall. 

SEVENTH DENTIST 
(Coughs violently) 

(While ANY MAN has been talk- 
ing, many of the Guards have tip- 
toed away. The ambulance arrives. 
ANY MAN is boosted aboard by 
the few remaining who wave him a 
goodbye and retire to the Crowd 
which has collected again, where 
first seen at the extreme right. The 
Seventh Dentist recovers from his 
fit of coughing.) 
THIRD DENTIST 
We ought to do something. 
CHORUS 
Something ought to be done. 
EIGHTH DENTIST 
The young men ought to do it. 
NINTH DENTIST 
The old men ought to do it. 
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EIGHTH DENTIST 
I’m too busy to monkey with it. 


NINTH DENTIST 
Young men are too likely to do 
something that would attract atten- 
tion. 

EIGHTH DENTIST 
(Addressing Ninth Dentist) Our 
societies should do this work. You’re 
prominent in society work. Why 
don’t you start something? 

NINTH DENTIST 
(Addressing Eighth Dentist in a 
whisper) I’m too busy trying to get 
myself elected third vice-president. 
I haven’t the time. 


EIGHTH DENTIST 


(Addressing Tenth Dentist) Why 
don’t you start something, George? 
TENTH DENTIST 
I have all the practice I need. I’ve 


given up all that work I used to do 
for the sake of publicity. 


FIRST DENTIST 


I’m going over there and put up 
some warning signs. 

SECOND DENTIST 
(Sputtering) Have you lost your 
mind? Are we professional gentle- 
men or are we no better than the 
vulgar railroad officials who put up 
warning signs at their grade cross- 
ings? (Pauses to get breath, then 
continues) I tell you it is unethical 
to use ink, or paper, or paint to 
address ANY MAN. We must 
speak to him only when he is in our 
dental chair, when no one is about 
to hear what we tell him. Why, do 
you realize you are suggesting 
adver-r-r-r-tizing? 

FIFTH DENTIST 


(Much disturbed) What would the 
medical profession think of us? 


FIRST DENTIST 
(Continuing as though he had not 
been interrupted) I shall say some- 
thing like this on the warning signs: 
(Looks toward the Pitfall as though 
he were reading a sign there) 
DANGER! BEWARE OF THE 
PITFALL, TOOTHAKE. LEARN 
WHY From One of The Guards, 
Trespassers Fined A TOOTH or 
$50.00 AND COSTS. 


SECOND DENTIST 
(Jumping up and down) You have 
mentioned money. It is mercenary 
to mention money. It is the unpar- 
donable sin. 

FIRST DENTIST. 
Is it not true that when we use the 
Aseptic Rope to get a victim out of 
the Pitfall we do fine him fifty or a 
hundred dollars or more? 
SECOND DENTIST 

but— 

EIGHTH DENTIST 
I won’t use that damned Aseptic 
Rope. If I can’t use the same old 
Dirty Rope I have always used I 
won’t use any. I’ll use the forceps. 

THIRD DENTIST 
We ought to do something. 


CHORUS 
Something ought to be done. 
(Bedlam breaks loose. One can not 
understand what is being said. 
Suddenly a voice is heard above the 
others) 


Yes, 


THE VOICE 
Good Heavens! Look at that poor 
fellow headed for the PITFALL. 
(All eyes are turned to see AN- 
OTHER MAN headed straight for 
the Pitfall. A silence falls. Then—) 


CURTAIN. 
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DENTISTS DENOUNCED AS ARTI- 
SANS AND MONEY MAD 


Physician’s Degree, Rubber Gloves and Face Masks Urged Upon Pro- 
fession. Must Count 192 While Brushing Teeth. 


The following is taken from the “ New York Telegram ” and is an account 
of a talk given before an audience of women physicians. We have endured 
as a passing evil the man who clothed himself in rubber gloves, a face 
mask, and white operating coat, abbreviated or sleeveless. This may be 
all right forthe man who desires them, but the fact remains that a large 
percentage of the profession is, as yet, unconverted to the necessity of 
such apparel in or out of the office. The face mask soon accumulates a load 
of filth and unless frequently changed is a liability instead of an asset. 
The dentist once he assumes the use of rubber gloves, a mask, and a short, 
sleeveless coat, makes himself believe that he is in a different class, and 
if he has the degree of M. D., then all bets are off. Such men are doing 
the profession of dentistry more real harm than the advertising dentist in 
making not only themselves ridiculous, but their associates. More than 
this, they are unjustly creating a suspicion in the minds of the laity that 
these things are essentials. To the man of superior ability, modern furnish- 
ings, freaky clothing, and posing as the Great I Am, are uncalled for 
and unnecessary. 


the operation to count slowly to the 
number of 192? 

If you can answer “ yes,”’ to all the 
above questions, you are safe. Dr. 
Joseph M. Levy, who addressed the 
International Conference of Women 


MERICANS who 
have been peace- 
ably sitting in the 
pale of your well 
fenced security, firm 
in the conviction 











America has the 
best dentists on earth and American 
men and women have the best cared 
for teeth, take heed. 

Does your dentist wear rubber 
gloves and a face mask while work- 
ing on your mouth? Is he a certified 
physician of medicine as well as a 
graduate of the.school of dentistry? 
@ Is he a graduate of one of the 
few “‘A”’ class schools in this coun- 
try instead of the “B” type, of 
which practically all American 
dentists are graduates? 

Does he make you brush your teeth 
eight strokes in the five divisions of 


your mouth, taking time enough for 


Physicians, says that if you have a 
dentist who can answer all the above 
qualifications, you are an exception 
to the rule. There are not many of 
his kind running around today in 
this country or any other. 

The United States has always been 
especially proud of her graduates of 
the dental profession. Like baseball 
and poker and ice cream soda, her 
dentistry has become a kind of 
national institution. Her dentists 
were so far-famed that William von 
Hohenzollern himself sent for one to 
perform upon his royal mouth. 

The time has come, however, when 
we must throw aside our mistaken 
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ideas about American dentists. 
Taking them all in all, Dr. Levy 
says they are just a bad lot generally 
and the best thing to be done with 
them is probably to eliminate them 
altogether se» se 

Dentistry as it is practised today is 
a camouflage, he asserts. The 
majority of dental institutions in the 
country are run by private profi- 
teers, who have the making of 
money their only aim. At the best, 
the dentists of America are but 
trained artisans, who understand 
only how to remove and repair, not 
how to build up and prevent. 
‘There are but two dental colleges 
in New York city today,” said Dr. 
Levy. “ Naturally, these should be 
grade ‘A’ colleges. 

“‘ They are not, however. One is so 
bad, in fact, it has been recom- 
mended by myself and others to be 
closed as a means of protecting the 
health of the public.’’ 

. Commercialism is eating at the 
dentistry industry, asserts Dr. Levy, 
and is the main cause of the trouble. 
He declares no physician removes 
but one-fifth of the appendix be- 
cause he is paid for the operation 
but one-fifth of what it is worth 2» 
** Whereas,’’ continued Dr. Levy, 
“look at what a dentist would do 
under relatively the same circum- 
stances. He tells a patient he should 
have gold filling, which will cost the 
patient ten dollars. The patient is 
not able to pay that much. Then the 
dentist turns around and tells him 
he will give him a silver one for five, 
or a cement one for three. If the 
man can not pay even for the 
cement one, the dentist will pull the 
tooth out for him for fifty cents se 
“After all, it’s the simplest thing to 
remove a tooth. In that way the 
operator is relieved of all responsi- 


bility. That is why so many dentists 
remove teeth. They simply do not 
know what else to do with them.” 
@ Asked about the new theory that 
much rheumatism is caused by 
affected teeth, Dr. Levy answered 
that this theory was much over- 
worked. He said that in some 
instances, however, it had been 
found to be a probable cause. 
** Possibly out of 2,000 cases 200 
have been’ found where infection 
caused rheumatism. Coincidence 
plays a real part in such cases.”’ se 
In flaying the average dentist Dr. 
Levy said :— 

“The average dentist is a man on 
whom we should all look with 
suspicion. His training has simply 
made him a skilled artisan. He only 
knows how to supply teeth that have 
been lost. 

‘*No dentist should be allowed to 
practise who has not studied in con- 
nection with a college of medicine. 
Every dentist today has to send out 
for a doctor if anything gets wrong 
with the patient. He knows usually 
nothing about the patient’s blood 
pressure or condition of his heart, 
and yet he administers anesthetics 
to him. 

** If anything happens to the patient 
through his carelessness he is very 
sorry and if possible tries to keep the 
affair quiet.”’ 

Dr. Levy explained how the present 
dental colleges manage to pass the 
Board of Examiners, even when 
they were in as deplorable a condi- 
tion as he declared them to be. He 
said. manifestly a city as large as 
New York is flooded with mediocre 
dentists who are but the products of 
these inferior institutions, and nat- 
urally they would see members of 
“their own kind ”’ were elected to 
the board. Dr. Levy proclaimed 
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such a state of affairs a ‘“‘scandal is worth taking precautions for.” se» 
and a disgrace ’’ to the state which Dr. Levy deplored the “ mushy ”’ 
permits it to go on. feeding of children. He said he 
He spoke with feeling against the believed the reason for such fine 
old style of bridgework used by teeth among the people of the 
many dentists of today. He said Balkan States today was to be found 
removable bridgework was the only’ in the hard, dry bread which they 
safe and sanitary kind. Not only eat. Sometimes this bread is baked 
can these artificial teeth be taken for months before it is eaten. Dr. 
out and cleaned, but also did not Levy also deplored the excess of 
rest upon and wear out the nearby proteins eaten by most races. Much 
teeth which supported them. Ordi- dental trouble, he added, arosé from 
nary bridgework which rests on the _ lack of proper cleansing of the teeth. 
bone is very bad for the mouth, he Instead of the ordinary ten seconds 
said se Se which is consumed by a person in 
Wearing of rubber gloves and face brushing his teeth, the length of 
mask is the only sanitary method to time necessary to count 192 should 
employ while working on a patient’s be employed during the process se 
mouth, according to Dr: Levy. **Oh, doctor!’ said one much ex- 
“Some say it is impossible to per- cited woman as she hurried up to 
form certain dental operations when Dr. Levy at the close of the session 
one wears rubber gloves,”’ he said. at the Conference. “‘ I just have lost 
“That is not true. Moreover, with- my confidence in my dentist. I just 
out them there is always the chance  haven’t one single, tiny bit left.” se 
of infection. It isslight,butstillthere ‘‘ Yes,’’ answered Dr. Levy, and he 
is one chance out of the hundred said it in the tones of one who 
million dental cases which are per- intended his words to imply an 
formed every day. That one chance “of course ”’ along with them. 





@ Genuine ivory, which in carved effects is held of such beauty and value 
in jewelry, is more than usually scarce in the markets of the world. The war 
was responsible for most everything that went wrong in human affairs 
and the scarcity of ivory was due also to it. While engaged in hunting men 
the world had little time to devote to hunting the animals which produce 
ivory. The world’s ivory is obtained from the tusks of the elephant, hippo- 
potamus, walrus, norwhal and the prehistoric mammoth sometimes found 
frozen in Arctic ice floes and morasses. The ivory of elephant’s tusks is 
the most valuable because of its color, fine grain and elasticity. To supply 
the demand for ivory many forms of artificial ivory have been invented 
and vegetable ivory has become popular as a substitute. This comes from 
a South American palm-like plant which bears a fruit as large as a cocoa- 
nut. The kernels of this fruit are known as “‘ coroza nuts.’’ They are some- 
what smaller than a hen’s egg and are formed of the vegetable ivory of 
COMMETCe se de 
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PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING IN 
RURAL DISTRICTS 


MILDRED PENROSE STEWART, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Director, Dutchess County Health Association 


This is a most timely and interesting discussion of the duties and great 
need of the public health nurse in the rural districts, for which we are 
indebted to the “ Monthly Bulletin,” New York State Department of 


Health se se 


UBLIC health nurs- 
ing in rural districts 
is still in its infancy. 
By rural districts is 
meant small villages 
and the country be- 
tween them, with 
scattered farm houses, often at a 
good distance from each other on 
lonely country roads, or nearly inac- 
cessible in mountainous areas. 

For some years health authorities 
have been gathering statistics and 
have realized, that the idea that 
country people are more healthy 
than city people and that their 
living conditions are more hygienic 
is a fallacy. However, the great 
mass, both of country and of city 
people, still cling to this belief, but 
lately many eyes have been opened 
by the draft statistics, and by the 
Children’s Year with its revelations. 
In the rural districts in Dutchess 
County, outside of the two cities, 
2916 babies were weighed, measured, 
and carefully examined in the 
seventy-three baby clinics held last 
summer. Forty-five per cent of these 
children under five were found 
underweight and 46 per cent had 
physical defects of some kind. This 
last winter the weighing and 
measuring tests were continued 
with the rural school children. 
While all results are not yet avail- 
able, the indications are that at 
east 40 per cent of the children are 


me 





more than 10 per cent underweight’ 
Yet when I urge the employment of 
a public health nurse for a com- 
munity I am invariably told, ‘‘ We 
do not need a nurse, this is a healthy 
district,’”’ because a number of 
people do not happen to be dying 
of disease. 

Sanitary conditions are not always 
better than those of the city. Nice, 
fresh, country millr, not protected 
from’ typhoid infection by pasteur- 
ization, belongs in the same class 
with the sparkling water of a brook 
which the average man considers so 
superior to water from the city 
kitchen faucet, though the latter is 
inspected and purified and the 
former may contain sewage from 
the camp a half mile above. 

There is need, and great need, of 
more public health work in our 
rural districts and the public health 
nurse should help to solve the 
problem. It may be asked why the 
health officer can not do all that is 
necessary. Consider his duties, com- 
pare them with the time he has for 
them and the compensation he 
receives, and it is evident that he 
needs help. The health officer, of 
course, should be the leader and 
director. The nurse should be his 
right hand. 

As a rule a public health nurse in a 
rural district is not a specialist but 
combines many functions. She is 
often the only nurse in the field, and 
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if every family in her area is to have 
access to all kinds of nursing service 
she must supply it for them. Too 
much time and gasoline are con- 
sumed by a specialist covering a 
large area, and she is not so likely 
to get in touch with every family as 
the nurse who lives in a village and 
earns the confidence of the people 
through her close contact with 
them se se 

There are very few people living in 
our towns who really know what a 
public health nurse is for. They are 
likely to think that her only function 
is to pay nursing visits to the sick 
poor. Visiting nursing is, of course, 
one of her very important functions, 
but visits should be made not only 
to the poor but to others who can 
pay, but who do not need constant 
attention. There are many people 
in a community glad to pay fifty 
cents an hour for a nurse for 
occasional services. But visiting 
nursing is far from being the only 
duty of a modern public health 
nurse. For this alone, public health 
training, which is being more and 
more insisted upon, would not be 
necessary. There is, for instance, the 
possibility of her continuing the 
work of a school nurse. In this she 
assists the school physician in his 
medical inspection of school chil- 
dren, and most important of all does 
the follow-up work. There are many 
cases where the medical inspector 
finds the same abnormal condition 
in a child year after year—nothing 
has been done to correct it. How 
much more effective his work can 
be if he has the services of a nurse 
at his disposal. Take the case of a 
child with adenoids whose family 
lives out on a country road with no 
automobile and no telephone, They 
have perhaps no knowledge of 





hospital facilities and are probably 
terrified at the mere thought of a 
hospital. Let a nurse earn their con- 
fidence by her visits, explain why 
the operation will be of much bene- 
fit to the child, make all arrange-. 
ments with the hospital, agree to 
call for the child in her car and 
bring him home again, and the like- 
lihood of getting that child in good 
physical condition is enormously 
increased. In the schools she can 
help greatly with physical educa- 
tion. She may lecture on health to 
the school children or arrange for 
the local physicians to do so. In 
Dutchess County the nurses used 
Vassar College students, trained as 
Four-minute speakers, to help give 
these talks. The school nurse may 
promote a health crusade or health 
clubs, relieving the busy teachers of 
these responsibilities. She may place 
in each schoolroom, class room 
weight records, provided free of 
charge by the Federal Bureau of 
Education and weigh the children 
monthly to further interest the 
child in his own health. No matter 
who employs the public health 
nurse, she must work in accord with 
the State Department of Education. 
@ The rural public health worker is 
often called upon to do the work of 
an infant welfare nurse. She may 
make pre-natal visits, giving the 
expectant mother advice as to how 
to live properly and telling her when 
a physician’s services are necessary. 
In such cases she accompanies the 
physician to obstetrical cases. She 
then keeps a watchful eye on the 
baby, perhaps showing the mother 
how to bathe it properly, how to 
dress it in hot weather, or perhaps 
helping out with such practical 
points as how to make a “ fireless 
cooker ’”’ or ice box, how to pasteur- 
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ize milk, etc. As the child grows 
older she suggests to the mother, if 
necessary, the advisability of taking 
care of the first teeth, of feeding 
proper food, etc. She arranges for 
clinics where all mothers may bring 
their babies for a free examination 
by the family physician, and a 
children’s specialist. So many times 
a child appears well to the mother 
whereas defects needing immediate 
attention are discovered by the 
physician. Two mothers at one 
children’s clinic told me _ they 
slapped a child in the mouth to 
teach him to close it, never realizing 
that the child was unable to get 
enough air through his nose and 
that the proper procedure was to 
consult a physician. 

I need not go into the details of the 
important work tuberculosis nurses 
accomplish in getting children to 
the preventorium before it is too 
late, in looking up all tuberculous 
soldiers, in following up cases dis- 
charged from the sanatoria and in 
arranging for clinics. Sixty people 
came to the tuberculosis clinic in one 
of our villages the other day and 
many incipient cases were found se 
Besides this, the public health 
nurse should be a sanitary inspector, 
reporting to the proper authorities 
all the insanitary conditions which 
she has seen in her visits. Her, edu- 
cational function runs through all 
her work. School lectures, home 
advice, instruction at clinics, talks 
to mother’s clubs, newspaper pub- 
licity, distribution of posters and 
pamphlets, all fall to her lot. 

When a township is asked to support 
a public health nurse it will probably 
say that her salary ($1200 in Dutch- 
ess County) is too large. Consider, 
however, that a nurse must have 
had three years’ training in a first- 


ES me 


class hospital. Besides this, she 
must have public health training 
and experience. She must have 
infinite tact and patience, a pleasing 
personality, inexhaustible good hu- 
mor and good health. She must learn 
to run a car and have the strength 
of body and persistence of soul 
required to crank a Ford. She must 
be an organizer, a public speaker, 
and a publicity expert. She must be 
willing to accept fair criticism and 
not be hurt by any of it. Her cour- 
age and belief in her work must be 
unshakable. She must so act as to 
be loved by Catholics, Protestants, 
and Jews, educated and ignorant, 
country folks and city millionaires. 
In fact, if one finds a suitable public 
health nurse for a rural locality the 
$1200 should be offered to her as 
being not a measuré of her services 
but a slight token of the apprecia- 
tion of her community. 

Besides the salary a car must be 
bought for her and its upkeep pro- 
vided. To dispel forever the illusion 
that this means luxuriously and 
leisurely rolling along state roads, 
only try once climbing a mountain 
in an open Ford with the thermome- 
ter below zero, or getting out in the 
pouring rain to change a tire, or in 
the broiling sun to crank and crank 
again a refractory machine. 
Approximate yearly budget for 
township nurse: 

Salary, $1200; upkeep of car, $400; 
miscellaneous, telephone, office sup- 
plies, etc., $50; total, $1650. 

The attitude of the physician, and 
especially of the health officer, to a 
rural public health nurse is an im- 
portant thing. She is almost power- 
less without his support. Many 
physicians receive a public health 
nurse into their community gladly; 
many look upon her with suspicion, 
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and it takes much time and patience 
to overcome their prejudice. If a 
nurse lives up to’the recognized 
fules and regulations of her profes- 
sion, she should be a help to any 
physician. Her work is largely edu- 
cational and preventive, and. she 
makes more work for physicians by 
discovering malnutrition, incipient 
tuberculosis, adenoids, etc. If a 
child appears healthy, a physician is 
not consulted, but this same child 
frequently has physical defects 
which are discovered by the trained 
eye of the nurse, and the physician is 
called in. The nurse should not diag- 
nose or prescribe. She must remem- 
ber that the case is the physician’s, 
not hers. She should never criticize a 


CORRESP 


WOULD like to say 
a few words in de- 
fense of Dr. H. M. 
Deaver of Newkirk, 
Okla., and also that 
I admire the way 
Lieut. C. H. Car- 
penter stands up for his side, but I 
believe one man has as good a right 
to his opinion as another, as long as 
he is honest in his convictions, and 
some of us are not to blame because 
we were not young enough to get 
into the dental reserve. 

Since the army began demobilizing 
I have had a great many opportuni- 
ties to observe army work from all 
departments and I regret to say 
find many amalgam fillings made 
over cotton, loose bridges and 
crowns which could be removed with 
the crudest instruments and reset, 
have been let go until the condition 
of the teeth beneath them was 
almost hopeless. Yet these men in 








physicf&n, or advise the calling in of 
one man rather than another. 
Public health nursing has developed 
greatly and is growing more and 
more popular. There are not enough 
public health nurses to supply the 
demand. This development would 
not have been possible without the 
co-operation of the medical, profes- 
sion. If the nurse has the proper 
personality and knowledge of her 
duties, and if the physician under- 
stands the functions of the nurse 
and has an open mind, they can 
only benefit one another, and the 
recognized great need of rural com- 
munities for more health work can 
largely be satisfied by the public 
health nurse. 


ONDENCE 


every case informed me that the 
army dentist put them off, in 
several cases for months, until they 
could go to their home dentist, say- 
ing they had no equipment for the 
job. Men come to me with their 
back molars full of decay, who had 
been pronounced O. K. just before 
coming away. I had one officer who 
said he had the hardest time to get 
the dentist to fill a small pit in a 
lower cuspid instead of extracting 
the tooth. I don’t doubt for a 
minute, as the Lieutenant has said, 
that the army has done a lot of good 
work considering the shortage of 
men and equipment, but where we 
find the contrary in these cases let 
us be fair to both sides. While I do 
not condemn army work I must con- 
fess I have found the unfavorable 
side. 
Sincerely yours, 
C. Wesley Siefkin, D. D. S., 

Rolfe, Iowa. 
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HE MCCLURE NEWSPAPER 
SYNDICATE, 373 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y., is 
taking care of details incident 
} to publication of the McGee 
articles in daily and weekly newspapers of 
the United States and Canada % Write 
direct to the McClure people for proofs of 
the articles themselves along with infor- 
mation touching the methods employed 
in arranging for their publication 54 The 
opportunity to co-operate in this under- 
taking is not only to advance the interests 
of dentistry, but also to contribute to the 
welfare of the race BMMMM SM 
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EDITORIAL 





WM. W. BELCHER, D. D. &., Editor 
186 ALEXANDER ST., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








Oral Hygiene does not publish Society Announcements, Personals or Book Reviews. 
This policy is made necessary by the limited size and wide circulation of the magazine. 





MAKE YOURSELF A COMMITTEE 
OF ONE 


AVE you made application to the McClure 
Syndicate for the educational articles to appear 
in your local press? Has your dental society 
endorsed the project? Have you appointed a 
committee? If not, why not? Don’t you believe 
in this work? Don’t we need it? Why this 
lethargy? 

@ Make yourself a committee of one to see that the matter 
is attended to at once, without delay. Inform your local press 
of these articles, the desirability of their publication and that 
you, a subscriber, will be particularly pleased if they avail 
themselves of this service. - 

This is a part of the campaign of preventive medicine. It is 
better to prevent than try to repair the ravages of decay. 
Most mothers and fathers live in ignorance of the necessity of 
dental attention. They sincerely desire that their children shall 
receive the benefits of the Nineteenth Century and that their 
childhood shall be richer and better than their own; that their 
children shall have a broader and better foundation for health 
than they were permitted to enjoy. 

The wise spending of money is an art. We must have food, 
raiment, and proper housing. All of these in moderation are 
wise expenditures. But, best of all, is money spent for health 
or education. Many times this indifference to tooth preserva- 
tion is not due to poverty. There is plenty of money for dress, 
piano lessons, and non-essentials. A mother when told that her 
child’s teeth needed attention, that they must be filled, 
cleaned, and looked after regularly, replied: ‘‘ What is the use 
of such foolishness? I lost my teeth before I was married and 
she can do the same. It didn’t hurt me and it wont hurt her.”’ 
To such people we have a message. Help us to put it across 
with this newspaper publicity. You need this service and now 
that the opportunity is here, let’s all work together to make it 
a grand success. 
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MORE MILLIONS FOR MEDICINE 


HROUGH the public press a brief announcement 
is made that John D. Rockefeller has given to 
the General Educational Board, founded by him 
in 1902, the sum of $20,000,000 for the improve- 
ment of medical education in the United States, 
the income to be currently used, and the prin- 
cipal to be distributed within fifty years. 

Mr. Rockefeller’s gift is complete in itself. He does not specify 


that massive structures shall be’ erected in his memory and | 


others donate the money for salaries, the price of fuel, and the 
janitor’s salary, to make it effective. 

The working capital of the Board, previous to this accretion, 
amounted to between $35,000,000 and $40,000,000. The 
present sum of $20,000,000 is to be devoted exclusively to 
medical education. Unlike previous gifts of Mr. Rockefeller, 
it will not be used for original investigation, the cure of hook 
worm disease, the founding of medical colleges in China, but 
it will enable favored medical schools to spend large sums for 
the improvement of hospital and laboratory facilities, increased 
clinical resources, and enlarged salaries to the teaching staff se 
Vast sums have been given for the investigation of disease in 
the past by our ablest and wealthiest men. Besides the dona- 
tions of Mr. Rockefeller, the Carnegie Institute and the 
Russell Sage Foundation are examples of this philanthropy. It 
is expected that the present great medical centers of the 
country, New York, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Baltimore, 
Chicago, and Boston, with access to abundance of clinical 
material and’ opportunities for medical research will be the 
most benefited. 

This is a great uplift for the medical profession and undoubt- 
edly will result in the permanent advance of medical science. 
Outside of the gifts of Messrs Forsyth and Eastman, dentistry 
has not been favored with large contributions to its advance- 
ment, and yet there is no field that offers greater opportunities 
than the study of dental problems with the mouth as the 
accepted portal of entry of disease. 

In spite of many mishaps and deviations from the straight 
path, medicine has advanced and made the most of its oppor- 
tunities. Dentistry, meanwhile, has struggled along as best it 
could without financial assistance and the handicap of a lack 
of educated men. 

We have of late years entered the field of original research and 
taxed ourselves to this end without, as yet, any tangible 
results. Surely before we can expect donations from the 
wealthy we must place ourselves on a par with the medical 
profession and demonstrate that money can be used to 
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advantage in investigating the problems that confront us. 
Unfortunately, we lack scientific, educated investigators. 

We are learning slowly and it is to be hoped in a few decades 
we will have attained such a position that donations from 
wealthy philanthropists will be received as in medicine. We 
must develop along these lines or become a part and parcel of 
the medical profession, sacrificing our identity under separate 
teaching facilities. So long as the medical profession is able to 
command the confidence of the world and obtain their sub- 
stantial gifts, it must necessarily maintain its leadership se 


‘We congratulate most heartily the entire medical profession; 






with the hope and expectation that this fund, judiciously used, 
will serve as a great stimulant in its development. 
ARE YOU A “WINDOW POLE” 
CITIZEN ? 
HE story is told in the August number of The 
sega a Ladies’ Home Journal, of the Americanizing of 
5,000 girls of foreign parentage, in one of the 
New York schools. The scholars had control of 
the school in a large degree and if mistakes were 
@r “¢))) made in its government they were the ones to 
suffer. It is only by making mistakes that we 
learn. @ While the ventilating system was temporarily out of 
order, a group of girls worked on a health survey of the build- 
ing. The teacher asked, ‘‘ Suppose you entered a room with 
closed windows where you find the air so bad it is hard to 
breathe. What would you do?” One of the girls promptly 
replied, “‘I would mark that room ‘bad’ on my survey 
blank.’ The teacher waited and the second girl arose, “I 
would tell the teacher in charge.”’ Still the teacher waited. A 
third girl got up and said, half shyly, ‘‘ I would take a window 
pole and let in some fresh air.”’ 
To the class it was pointed out that three types of citizens had 
answered. Number one, grumbled, left the matter to some one 
else to remedy and went about her business. Number two, 
reported the condition to the proper authorities—sometimes 
the only course to be followed. Number three, seeing an 
opportunity for service, got busy with the window pole. 
I suppose it is human nature to expect others to do the unat- 
tractive things, to push the load over the hard places, while 
we stand by and make suggestions. This is the easy way, to 
“Let George do it.’’ It is much harder to get down to brass 
tacks and do the thing ourselves. 
We have in dentistry these three types of citizens; the grumbler 
who is content to let some one else reform the world, then we 
have the man who reports the condition and expects others to 
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‘Hygiene as an accomplished fact. 


ee et 


do the actual work. Best of all, we have the man who takes 
off his coat and buckles down to the job; he is the ‘‘ Window 
Pole’ Citizen, ready and willing to “‘carry a message toGarcia.” 
In this campaign to educate the laity you have an opportunity 
to place a label on yourself. You may find fault with the con- 
ditions and give any number of reasons why it can not be a 
success; you can report the conditions as “‘ bad;”’ or you can 
see that your local press takes an active part in the work 
even if you have to pay for the articles yourself. 

In this number we have an account of the establishment of the 
free dental dispensary work of The Rochester Dental Society. 
@ Previous to their work, the oral hygiene committee of the 
National Dental Society, had been in existence several years. 
They were busy trying to convince the dental profession as 
to the necessity of free dental dispensaries. They were marking 
the condition as “‘ bad ”’ on their survey blank. The Rochester 
Dental Society, recognizing the conditions and the crying 
necessity of the work, not expecting others to do things for 
them, got busy with the problem and established a free dental 
dispensary with the meager funds at their command. Until 
such time as the charity was on its feet they cheerfully fur- 
nished their services without price. @| They demonstrated the 
fact that they were ‘‘ Window Pole ’”’ Dentists. 

It was only after the successful establishment of the work in 
Rochester that Dr. W. G. Ebersole, then chairman of the 
Oral Hygiene Committee of the National Dental Society, 
entered upon a strenuous campaign to establish free dental 
dispensaries in the public schools of Cleveland, Ohio. Until 
this time the National Oral Hygiene Committee had been 
looked upon as more or less of a joke, but with his active work 
and ‘‘ window pole’’ methods, oral hygiene took its proper 
place in the field and has been a most active one ever since. 
q@ It is hard to realize that all of this has been accomplished 
in a little more than a decade. Dental dispensaries were looked 
upon with suspicion and the men who were active in their 
formation were thought to be cranks or looking out for their 
own interest in the added publicity. 

Today, the free dental dispensary movement is firmly en- 
trenched and a recognized factor in health and school work. 
The noble structures at Boston, Mass., and Rochester, N. Y.., 
are only the beginning. Not only has Oral Hygiene made good 
in itself, but it has been an uplift, it has helped to make 
dentistry a profession. | 

Undoubtedly, the establishment of dental dispensaries, and 
the health work among our schools would have come in time, 
but thanks to the men who did things instead of waiting for 
others to do them, we have, today, the standing of Oral 
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SAFETY FIRST 


N a recent editorial by one of our new contribut- 
("en ing editors, the patient’s fear of the dentist was 
Y), termed ‘‘ Odontophobia.”’ There has been too 
S much of this in the public press, and even the 
A) dental journals have been guilty of cultivating 
the idea that dentistry was necessarily a painful 
operation. During our editorship, we have 
refrained from publishing anything that would tend to convey 
this idea. 
In order to accomplish results we must deal more with the 
positive side of the health problem, with health rather than 
disease. Let our teachings be optimistic, encouraging, hope- 
giving, cheering—not gloomy, pessimistic, hope-destroying. 
Let us make the readers love life and health and be proud of a 
beautiful, healthy body. Let them know all that is necessary 
about the bacterial cause of disease, but we should be careful 
and not scare them into Bacteriaphobia; a state of mind that 
makes more for disease than for health. Many writers of the 
public press seem to delight in cultivating their readers into 
a condition of Bacteriaphobia. After reading their screeds, 
one seriously questions whether or not they would be safe in 
going to bed with their teeth. 
During the great conflict just passed, there has been a gradual 
awakening on matters pertaining to public health and the 
work has progressed tremendously. It has shown the possi- 
bilities of prevention as against the cure of disease. It has 
opened before our very eyes that the era, when developed, as 
it will be in the future, will represent the ideal of applied 
modern science se se 
In times past the State taught the necessities only—religion, 
morality and the three R’s. Today the State has turned 
pedagogue, particularly in America. We have set up a standard 
of cleanliness, of hygienic care of persons and institutions, with 
which Europe is not familiar except among the wealthv. The 
great mass of the European poor are quite indifferent to the 
bath, the use of soap, frequent changes of clothing, the toilet, 
the tooth brush, the disinfectant, the removal of garbage, the 
extinction of vile odors, etc. It has been a matter of surprise 
to some of us that America was so far advanced in these 
matters, that we had to go to stricken France and teach them 
how to care for their tuberculosis patients. 
The American doughboy, with his sanitary camps, was a 
revelation to the French; particularly to the peasant class who 
dwells, in many cases, with his domestic animals. The street 
is an open sewer and the peasant with the largest compost pile 
in his front yard is a man of wealth. He is only a short period 
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removed from the time when man dwelt under a dung hill. 
Water is used in scanty quantities and only for household or 
bathing purposes. The masses drink light wines, ery SO, 
because of the insanitary water supply. 

Much to our surprise in many inaccessible parts of our own 
country it has been discovered that people are yet dwelling 
in the Dark Ages so far as the practice of sanitation is con- 
cerned. This is particularly true of the South. The expendi- 
tures, even in our large cities, for police and fire protection 
exceed many times in volume those for public health. 

In the construction of our schools we have advanced in the 
last fifty years more than in the previous thousand. With the 
schools of a few decades past such matters as ventilation, light, 
the size and form of desks and the necessities of nature, were 
given little or no attention. A school building was constructed 
on any abandoned lot—a most desolate and cheerless structure. 
A school could be held anywhere—in loft or cellar, or back 
room. Little attention was given to the knowledge of the 
teacher so long as he could maintain order. A few seats and a 
platform completed the furnishings. Children sat in rows on 
benches with their feet dangling, their bodies bent at various 
angles—martyrs to the ignorance of the time. 

The situation of the window or the gas jet mattered not, if the 
light was deemed sufficient. Desks had no relation to the child’s 
bodily form, his personal irregularities, deformities or defic- 
iencies. The buildings were inadequately heated as well as 
ventilated. To all of these the scholars were supposed to be 
indifferent. 

What a chasm between a school of 1850 and that of the present 
time with its building of brick and marble, its ventilating and 
heating systems, its sanitary cleansing arrangements, model 
desks and lighting schemes! To. this model school we freely 
admit all children at the age of six with their many physical ills 
and handicaps and expect a few hard working, poorly paid 
teachers to turn out a finished product. These pupils, with 
their burden of “ children’s diseases,’’ insanitary mouths and 
poorly nourished bodies, exchange diseases and lead pencils 
with equal facility, and we wonder why Willie is not so well 
after school opens. We must not forget that not only the child 
of the poor suffering neglect bears the burden of his diseased 
body, but all those with whom he associates, even the children 
of the rich, must share in his sufferings. All of this would go to 
show that we have learned our lesson of correct school housing 
much earlier than that of matters pertaining to health. 

The progress of the past fifty years in matters pertaining to 
health, if maintained, means that in a comparatively short 
time the world will indeed be a safe place in which to live. 
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NOTE <AND COMMENT 


Mary had a little lamb, 
Likewise an oyster stew, 
Salad, cake, a piece of fie, 
And bottle of pale brew— 
Then a few hours later 
She had a doctor, too. 











ad 


@ The Dental Clinic at the City Hospital, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., which was 
closed during the war was reopened September 23. 


Se Se 
@ Ashtabula, Ohio, is seriously considering the feasibility of a free dental 


clinic for the public school children. 
Se Se 


@ It is said that there are about 45,000 dentists in the United States. on 


_ of that number not over 500 buy books relating to their specialty, or 


read them. 
Seo Se 


@ Cho Cho, the government clown, continues to make good, and in the 
Boston public schools he was received with a joyous welcome by the 
school children. 

Se Se 


@ Akron, Ohio, is to have a Medical Arts Building given up to doctors, 
physicians, and dentists. Construction of the same is expected to start 
immediately se se 

Se Se 


@ The women of North Adams, Massachusetts, have been busy raising the 
sum of $500 for the purpose of enlarging the dental clinic which is caring 
for hundreds of school children whose parents are not in a position to pro- 
vide the services of a dentist. 

Se 3e 
@ Don’t be a goldfish. 
@ A lot of people are like goldfish. They keep moving around in a circle 
without getting anywhere. 

se Se 
@ As to the condition in which the world finds itself at the end of the great 
war, the following story from ‘‘ Hello,’”’ is most apropos. ‘‘ I always recollect 
two delightful engravings in my dear, old father’s sitting room. The first 
represents six venerable city business men enjoying a fish dinner at “‘ The 
Ship,” at Greenwich, with many bottles on the table. The second was the 
same scene with the waiter presenting the bill. The different expressions of 
the men were delightful and added point to the title, “‘ Then comes the 
reckoning and they laughed no more.” 
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@ Health and accident insurance companies are taking active measures to 
incorporate examination of the teeth and mouth as part of their regular 
work. This may include X-ray tests of teeth in such examinations. 


Se- Se 


@ Durham County, Raleigh, North Carolina, has established a county 
dental clinic, located at Durham, N. C. Two weeks session of the clinics for 
colored children exclusively have been finished. The new enterprise has 
started off as the most popular health innovation on record. 


co Se 


@ The Seventh District Dental Society, State of New York, plan a post- 
graduate instruction in dental prosthesis. The work will require at least a 
full week’s time and the expense will be $50.00. Dr. M. M. House of 
Indianapolis, Ind., will be in charge, and the lectures will be given at 
Rochester, New York. 

Se Se 


@ The Dentists Mutual Protective Alliance, through its president, M. D. 
K. Bremner, D. D. S., announces that an assessment of five dollars is to be 
levied on all members. This after a vote for the assessment had been passed 
by nearly 96 per cent of all those voting. With this assessment it is expected 
that the Alliance will have sufficient funds to go on with the immediate 
legislation to determine the validity of the Taggart patents. 


coe Se 


@. Hereafter, children may be admitted for free treatment at the Rochester 
Dental Dispensary where the weekly income for a family of three is less 
than $24.00; family of four, weekly income less than $28.00. In case of a 
family of more than four, the children are eligible for treatment if the 
weekly income averages $6.00 per capita. This decision has been made 
after a canvass of the family income problem. 


fo fe 


@ No doubt as a result of the Draft where the physical disability of the 
country recruits were shown to be above those of the city, the establish- 
ment of rural free dental clinics is an active one. For the new movement 
has been suggested the title of ‘‘ the new R. F. D.,’”’ meaning the new plan of 
rural free dentistry. Cummington, Ashburnham and Webster, Massa- 
chusetts, have recently established free dental clinics for the benefit of the 
local school children, of the worthy poor. 

Se So 


@ The pupils were being examined on the subject of personal hygiene. A 
boy was asked, ‘‘ What have you to do in order to keep your teeth sound 
and white? ” “‘ Clean them,”’ was the prompt reply. ‘‘ When ought you to 
clean them? ” “‘ Morning, noon and night.” “‘ What are they cleaned with?” 
“‘ With a tooth brush.” “ Very good, have you a tooth brush? ” “ No sir! ” 
‘“* Has your father a tooth brush? ” “ No sir!” ‘‘ Has your mother a tooth 
brush? ” “‘ No Sir!’”’ “Then how do you know about the use of tooth 
brushes? ”’ ‘“‘ We sell them, sir.”’ 
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@ An organization has been formed to be known as the New York Associa- 
tion for the advancement of Medical Education and Medical Science. 
Its aim is to make New York a great medical center to fill the place 
once occupied by Vienna and Berlin, and hopes to make use of the vast 
clinical material of the city for teaching purposes and of teaching talent 
not employed. A nation wide campaign to raise fifty million dollars with 
which to finance the project will be started immediately. 
Se Se 


@ The United States is now supplying approximately one half of: the 
manufactures entering into national trade. Prior to the war we were sup- 
plying about one-sixth, but with the suspension of exports by certain of the 
great manufacturing countries of the world, notably Germany, Austria 
and Belgium, and the great reduction in exports by the other European 
manufacturers, Great Britain, France and Italy, the value of manufactures, 
other than war materials, entering into national trade was temporarily 
reduced, hence the present position of the United States. 

Se se ° 
@ The United States is now exporting four times the amount of food stuffs 
that it did before the war and the money value is six times as great. Before 
the war the value was $500,000,000, now it is $3,000,000,000, largely due 
to the high cost of everything. The quantity of fresh beef exported in 1914 
was 6,300,000 pounds. In 1918 it amounted to 540,000,000 pounds. No 
wonder we had meatless Tuesdays! At least 1,000,000,000 pounds of bacon 
was exported last year compared with 200,000,000 pounds in 1913. Con- 
densed milk jumped from 21,000,000 pounds to 553,000,000 pounds. 

Se Se 


@ Before the war American physicians were literally bombarded with new 
and wonderful (?) coal tar synthetics, most of which were originated in 
Germany. Clever advertising and propaganda among physicians stimulated 
an artificial demand for coal-tar drugs, which evidently yielded lucrative 
financial returns. This was strikingly manifested by the precipitous rise in 
prices immediately after the embargo was declared. Since the shortage of 
German-made synthetics it has been determined that the physicians can 
do without most of these drugs because the pre-war demand had been 
stimulated artificially, and the few synthetics that were in great need have 
been rapidly replaced by American-made drugs. 
Se se 


@ The new Colorado state law with reference to the practice of dentistry, 
effective July 6, 1919, legalizes the dental hygienist who may upon pay- 
ment of ten dollars, which shall not be returned, be examined by the State 
Board at such times and under such rules as may be prescribed, in the 
subjects considered by said Board as essential for dental hygienists. Those 
found qualified, if of good moral character, shall receive a license to remove 
deposits, tartar, accretions, and stains from the exposed surfaces of the 
human teeth in public schools and other public institutions and in charita- 
ble institutions and in the offices of licensed dentists, but only under the 
supervision of a duly licensed dentist. 
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@ Dr. Newell Sill Jenkins died in Havre, France, on the 25th day of Sep- 
tember in his 79th year. It was hoped that the ocean trip and residence 
during the winter in southern France might restore his failing health. 
Dr. Jenkins for the past fifty years has occupied a prominent position in 
dentistry, both in America and abroad. 

Se Se 


@ The war gave to air photography an impetus it could not have received 
in any other way. New surveying methods, particularly the method of 
mapping hitherto impenetrable, and, therefore, uncharted regions, and of 
making comprehensive progress and valuation reports, are now available. 
The “ Blimp,” as it is popularly termed, is specially well fitted to this 
work se se 

Se fe 


@ There are in Spain, a country of twenty million inhabitants, ten schools 
of medicine, and the number of students exceed those enrolled in the other 
subjects (law, pharmacy, science and others). All cities and villages are 
overcrowded with physicians. As the supply exceeds the demand by far, 
the medical service is degraded. Some physicians charge as low as 2 cents 
per visit and treat patients at the monthly rate of one peseta (19 cents). 
There are over two thousand physicians in Madrid, a city of 600,000 inhab- 
itants. The real trouble is that physicians—instead of helping themselves— 
want someone to help them out and place all their hopes in the government. 


coo Se 


@ A serious effort is being made by the supporters of the Metric system 
to have the United States adopt the metric units of weights and measures. 
Nearly every civilized country, except the English speaking, have adopted 
the Metric system and during the late war American manufacturers were 
forced to use the Metric system in the manufacture of guns and other 
ordnance. The two principal American locomotive manufacturers had to 
use it in the building of their product. If the work on the blue prints had 
to be done in feet and inches the locomotives would never have been built. 
Perhaps the Anglo-Saxon aversion to change would be overcome were it 
generally known that our measurements by weights, ounces and quarts 
had its origin in Germany. 
Se Se 


@ The American horse played a prominent part in the late war. A million 
two hundred thousand of them were sent overseas during the struggle. 
We heard so much about motors during the war that the horse was over- 
looked in the daily prints, but the fact remains that the horse played as 
prominent a part in this war as he has in others. The motorized batteries 
did not take the place of the horse drawn batteries; it only supplemented 
the same. The motors proved successful in thousands of instances, but 
there were so many places that the horse could go and where the motor 
could not go that no army depended exclusively upon the motors. Despite 
the great number sent overseas there has been no shortage of horses and 
mules in this country. 
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| eS 


@ There is nothing in ghosts, but they do exist. Ghosts are nothing more nor 
less than the phantom imaginations of sick, afraid minds. They go by 
various names, failure ghosts, idea ghosts, mistake ghosts, chance ghosts, 
regret ghosts, and millions of others. Face your ghost. Walk right up to 
your ghosts, shake hands with them, look them in the eye, give them a 
hearing and then kick them out, for they never will do any good. Ghosts 
run easy in the light. They are born and bred in the dark alleys and exist 
only by the sandbag. You cue is to keep the lights turned on, your mind 
open, your courage alert, your character impregnable. 
Se se 


@ We too often overlook the fact that there are curtains in the eyes. A 
small concentrated light is much more efficient than a wealth of illumina- 
tion. At one time there was a disposition to have the furniture in the office 
painted white, the office enameled white, with a perfect glare of light 
coming in from the window. One of the most perfect lights for operating in 
my recollection, was a skylight which was covered with a liberal supply of 
dust. During a vacation the office was renovated and the skylight cleaned 
of its accumulated debris. The result was far from pleasant, and, until 
nature had provided the glass surface with a protected covering, the results 
were most displeasing. 
se Se 


@ A “ garage ”’ for school children’s tooth brushes is one of the furnishings 
of a St. Paul, Minnesota, school room. A box is built to carry forty brushes, 
each in a separate test tube which contains a bit of absorbent cotton at the 
bottom. This cotton is saturated with a mild antiseptic that keeps the 
brushes in a germless condition at all times. It is the hope to duplicate 
this idea in every school room in the district. The children will be enabled to 
brush their teeth every morning on their arrival at school. The brush 
case is already in operation in the Edison school, South Robert and Colo- 
rado streets and has proved successful. Every child likes the idea and is a 
strong booster. The children have made a sort of exclusive society of it 
and maintain that they are on a higher level than other children who 
are not so fortunate. 
Se Se 


@ The Germans in the recent warfare learned to their sorrow the value of 
soap. Due to the paucity of fat a cake of soap was almost worth its weight 
in gold. How did the people of past ages keep themselves clean? Soap is 
comparatively a modern product. Cleanliness in the age of Shakespeare was 
a laborious proceeding. In ‘‘ Holinshed’s Chronicles ’”’ we read in a chapter 
devoted to Cattle Kept for Profit, ‘‘ In some place also women do scour 
their clothes with swine dung, as others do with hemlock and nettles; but 
such is the savor of the clothing touched withal that I can not abide to 
wear them on my body.” 

@ Was it not a celebrated English general, in the olden times, who, when 
wounded in battle, protested against the removal from his body of a hairy 
shirt which he had worn continuous for two years? Perhaps he thought 
they might insist on one fresh from the wash! 
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@ Owing to the scarcity of food abroad it is not expected foreign alcohol 
manufacturers will resume business for a long time to come, but will depend 
on American producers to supply their needs. Since the armistice was signed 
a number of inquiries have been received by the Distillers’ Securities Cor- 
poration for distilled spiritsand commercial alcohol and itis expected this will 
replace orders for alcohol heretofore in the manufacture of powder, and thus 
enable the corporation to keep its five big alcohol plants running. 
Se Se 


@ The consumption of carbolic acid before the war was approximately 
9,000,000 pounds per annum, the bulk of this coming from England and 
was obtained from coal tar distillates. The production in the United States 
during the war continually increased until it amounted to some 150,000,000 
pounds. At the present time the consumption in this country is not much 
greater than 6,000,000 pounds a year. In private and government hands 
today, there are at the very lowest estimate, 30,000,000 pounds of phenol. 
The Bureau of Public Service at Washington has refused it as a gift and 
the government wants to know what to do with it. 


Seo= Se 


@ An Exchange says of the American Federation of Labor; It has fattened 
on the war. It has stayed at home and demanded more and more pay and 
has been building itself stronger and stronger to bring capital to terms 
after the war. It has no particular welcome for the returned soldier or 
sailor. It holds the jobs and the fat pay and demands that the soldier or 
sailor, who worked without thought of strike, and who worked night or 
day as need might be, and who offered to sacrifice his life—all for thirty 
dollars a month, that he pay tribute to the A. F. L. for permission to enter 
the union and work. If he enters any employment against which the Federa- 
tion is hostile it brands him as a scab. 

Today the American Federation of Labor is without public good will. It 
has overplayed its hand. It sought to prostitute the guardians of the public. 
It was willing to turn a great city over to thieves and savages in order to 
terrorize the city government into suing for peace and mercy. 


com Se 


@ And now come the physicians who would become a union body and 
members of the American Federation of Labor. First were the physicians 
of the Bronx and now the physicians of Brooklyn are doing it. The reason 
for the organization is explained as that many doctors have a hard time 
earning a living. They are not receiving the fees they desire, especially on 
contract work such as from insurance companies, societies, hospitals, etc. 
They want more money and mean to get it. They mean to do nothing 
drastic until the whole city is pretty well organized. 

This opens up a fine field for discussion. If you were a proud employer 
fighting unionism like the devil, would you hire a union doctor to prescribe 
for you? Or would a union physician want non-union cases? 

These are queer times. With union undertakers, union policemen, union 
firemen, union grave-diggers, and so on, there is no good reason why we 
should not have union doctors, union clergymen and union everything. 
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¢ There are said to be over one hundred manufacturers of dental supplies. 
coe Se 


@ According to the New York State Health News, the wave of disease which 
recently passed over the earth has left in its wake a number of dead estimated 
as at least equal to the toll of four years of war in the armies of the Allies. 
In New York State in October, 1918 alone, approximately 32,000 lives were 
lost, while in the country as a whole 400,000 persons are believed to have 
died of the so-called influenza. During the months of September, October 
and November it is questionable if any recorded epidemic has produced in 
like space of time such disastrous results. Yet, despite the efforts of an army 
of research workers, both here and abroad, the definite causative agent of 
the disease remains today undiscovered. 
Se Se 
@ The war has taught us many interesting things concerning our happy- 
go-lucky Americanization methods of the past. Statistics of the Draft 
Army show that 24.9 per cent of the drafted men were unable to read an 
American newspaper or write a letter. These men were taken in hand and 
at the demobilization camps were taught English and in three months, 
often less time, men were taught sufficient English to enable them to 
receive, execute, and transmit verbal orders and messages intelligently, 
and also to read and understand ordinary written or printed matter. It is 
stated on government authority that a man’s earning capacity increases 
$250 a year when he is taught sufficient English to read danger signs, to 
understand instructions in English, etc. Men entering the army have been 
taught sufficient English to do all these things and more. A recruit has 
been paid $30 a month, besides his clothing, board, and lodging, thus he 
has been able to “‘ learn while he earns.”’ 
Se Se 


@ The city of Rochester, New York, has appropriated $20,000 per annum 
for the work of the dental hygienist and lectures in its public schools. This 
in addition to the work of the Rochester Dental Dispensary. 

Toronto, Canada, has increased its dental appropriation of $33,000 last 
year to one of $40,000 for the coming year. 

Newark, New Jersey, reports an annual appropriation of $10,000 _ its 
dental clinics, the limit of the law. An amendment has been passed making 
it possible for cities of the first-class to appropriate up to $20,000 for this 
purpose, which amount they expect to receive next year. 

Detroit, Michigan, passed a dental appropriation of $25,000 for the coming - 
Year se se 

Bridgeport, Connecticut, with a population of 180,000, is spending $42,789 
for educational, dental hygienist, and reparative work in its public and 
parochial schools. 

There are many other points in Connecticut that are rapidly coming to the 
front with enlarged dental appropriations. This is particularly true of 
New Haven. 

Boston, Massachusetts, is enjoying the benefits of the Forsyth Dental 
Infirmary without expense to the municipality. 
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q@ “Ah, they’ve just dropped the 
anchor.”’ 3 
** Dear me! I was afraid they would; 
it’s been dangling about outside for 
some time.”’ 

Se 
@ Small Girl (at charity fair)}— 
“‘Ain’t that a nice little dawg.”’ 
Duchess of Dingdong (owner of the 
animal )—“ It’s a dog, child; not a 
‘ dawg.’ ” 
Small Girl—‘“ It’s 
dawg, ain’t it.” 


awfu’ like a 
oe 
@ Sweetie (who has just let her 
brand new husband into the house 
in the wee small hours owing to the 
fact that he could not find the key 
hole)}—*‘ My Angel Husband, why 
didn’t you come home sooner? ” 
‘‘Angel husband, angel husband, hic. 
Damn wings wouldn’t work, hic, 
couldn’t get home, hic, any sooner, 
hic.’ —I. L.S., Rochester, N. Y. 
bo 
@ A well-known surgeon was per- 
forming an operation on a patient 
‘+ when a fire started at a warehouse 
across the road, illuminating the 
whole operating-theater. Having 
finished, the surgeon turned to the 
nurse and said dryly: 
“I say, nurse, I notice the patient 
is coming to. I think you had better 
draw the blinds. I don’t want him to 
think the operation hasn’t been a 
success! ” 





@ “ Did you see daughter’s bath-. 
ing suit? ” asked mother. 
*“* No,” answered father. “‘ I scarcely 
noted the suit. Most of what I saw 
was daughter! ”’ 

Se 
@ The Phrenologist: “‘ Yes, sir, by 
feeling the bumps on your head I 
can tell exactly what sort of a man 
you are.” 
Mr. Doolan: “ Oi belave it will give 
ye more ov an oidea wot sort of a 
woman me woife is.’’ 


ed 


@ A certain methodical teacher had 
a regular routine of questions which 
she asked her class every Sunday. 
The class was always arranged in 
the same order and she began with 
the same question, ‘‘ Who made 
you? ” And the boy at the head of 
the class answered, “‘ God.”’ 

Then the next boy: “‘ Who was the 
first man?” and he answered 
“‘Adam.”’ 

One Sunday the first boy was absent 
and of course the usually second boy 
was at the head of the class. As 
usual she began by asking, ‘“‘ Who 
made you? ”’ and the boy answered, 
*“‘Adam.” 

** No,”’ the teacher said. ‘‘ God made 
you.” 

*“*I don’t think so, miss,’’ the boy 
replied. ‘“‘ The boy that God made 
is not here today.”’ 














